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NORTH KOREA AFTER KIM JONG-IL: 
STILL DANGEROUS AND ERRATIC 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 2012 

House of Representatives, 

Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Ileana Ros- 
Lehtinen (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. The committee will now come to order. 
Welcome to my fellow members of the committee, and of our distin- 
guished panel of witnesses who are joining us today. 

After recognizing myself and the ranking member, my good 
friend from California, Mr. Berman, for 7 minutes each for our 
opening statements, I will recognize the chairman and the ranking 
member of the Subcommittee on Asia and the Pacific for 3 minutes, 
followed by 1-minute statements from each committee member who 
wishes to speak. 

We will then hear from our witnesses, and I would ask that you 
summarize your prepared statements to 5 minutes each before we 
move to the questions and answers with members under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Without objection, the prepared statements of all of our wit- 
nesses will be made a part of the record, and members may have 
5 legislative days in which to insert statements and questions for 
the record, subject to the length limitations in the rules. 

The Chair now recognizes herself for 7 minutes. 

Today we will examine the tumultuous events that have again 
consumed the Korean Peninsula. In a sense, negotiating with 
North Korea is similar to the endless repetition presented in the 
film Groundhog Day. Withdrawal from negotiations is followed by 
provocative action. Next, there is a wooing by the United States 
and its allies, with concessions offered. Then, a so-called break- 
through deal. Finally, another betrayal, often in the form of a mis- 
sile launch or the disclosure of a secret nuclear operation. 

It was so with the Clinton administration, with the George W. 
Bush administration, and thus it has come to pass, as well, with 
the Obama administration. President Clinton’s agreed framework 
ended with the disclosure of Pyongyang’s highly enriched uranium 
program. President Bush’s attempt at rapprochement, including 
the removal of North Korea from the list of state sponsors of ter- 
rorism, which I adamantly opposed, was met with the construction 
of a secret nuclear reactor in Syria, which Israel thankfully de- 
stroyed. 


( 1 ) 
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And then, yet another betrayal. The Obama administration is 
confronted with the abject failure of its Leap Day deal on February 
29th with North Korea, and has refused to send witnesses who 
were privy to the Beijing negotiations to testify today at our hear- 
ing. 

Old Kim, Kim Jong-Il, had of course responded to President 
Obama’s inaugural overture of an outstretched hand by kidnapping 
two U.S. journalists, firing a missile, setting off a nuclear weapon, 
sinking a South Korean naval vessel, and shelling a South Korean 
island. His son, Kim Jong-Un, seems fully intent on fulfilling the 
old adage that the apple doesn’t fall far from the tree. He has al- 
ready tried a failed missile launch, and may be plotting yet a third 
nuclear test. 

The U.N. Security Council issued a presidential statement con- 
demning the April ISth missile launch as a serious violation of Se- 
curity Council Resolutions 1718, and 1874. No real consequences 
for North Korea’s flagrant violation and action that threaten global 
peace and security. 

While the missile blew up soon after leaving the launch pad, as 
all of us know, it is said that, in international relations, measuring 
intent is just as important as measuring capability. North Korea’s 
rhetoric should have told our negotiators all they needed to know. 
The military-first policy of starving the people to feed the army and 
supply the munitions industry remains. The South Korean Defense 
Ministry estimated this month that the North Koreans spent $850 
million on the failed missile launch, enough to buy corn to feed the 
entire population for an entire year. Politics in North Korea re- 
mains all about the Kim dynasty and its needs, not about either 
the concerns of the United States or the welfare of the Korean peo- 
ple. 

A particularly unfortunate result of the Leap Day agreement was 
the combining of discussions of nuclear disarmament and food as- 
sistance at the same negotiating table. This was a departure from 
the approach of both the Clinton administration and the Bush ad- 
ministration, which held to the Reagan doctrine that a hungry 
child knows no politics. It also led to a highly embarrassing rever- 
sal on the food aid decision following the missile launch, even as 
administration officials insisted that there was no direct linkage 
between food assistance and the failed negotiations. 

Our distinguished panel of experts can shed light today on 
whether succession from the old Kim to the young lUm has really 
changed anything in North Korea, or is it merely an old Kim in a 
new uniform? Further, there is the pressing issue of how we should 
respond to future provocation, including another nuclear test. We 
also wish to examine how we should go forward in addressing the 
simmering North Korean crisis: A rogue state, in possession of nu- 
clear weapons, working on delivery capability, engaged in murky 
proliferation activities with opponents of the United States and 
south Asia. 

The young general at Sunday’s military parade gave every indi- 
cation that trouble lies just ahead with North Korea. Dressed in a 
dark Mao suit, he viewed tanks, missiles, and goose-stepping troops 
as they paraded through North Korea’s capital in a celebration of 
the hundredth anniversary of his grandfather’s birth. In his first 
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public remarks since assuming power, the young Kim bombas- 
tically warned that “the days of enemies threatening and black- 
mailing us with nuclear weapons are forever over.” 

The new Kim looks and acts suspiciously very much like the old 
Kim. Here is a brief video clip, that will just take us a few seconds 
to line up, of the Cold War military parade held on Sunday in 
Pyongyang that clearly illustrates the nature and the priorities of 
the North Korean regime. 

If we could show the clip? 

[Whereupon, a video was played.] 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. And now I am 
pleased to turn to my good friend, the ranking member of our com- 
mittee, Mr. Berman of California, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Berman. Well, thank you very much. Madam Chairman, for 
calling a very timely hearing. It is interesting to note, before I 
begin my opening statement, that the parade that we just saw that 
clip from showed a truck carrying a North Korean missile that 
looked very much, it is reported, like a similar Chinese truck. 
There are U.N. resolutions regarding the exports of arms to North 
Korea at this point. 

Anyway, Pyongyang’s failed missile launch, which is a clear vio- 
lation of U.N. Security Council Resolutions, and carried out in defi- 
ance of strong international pressure, demonstrates that North 
Korea, under Kim Jong-Un, is essentially the same as when it was 
ruled by his father and grandfather. 

Indeed, North Korean leaders have shown a remarkable consist- 
ency in reneging on commitments regarding their nuclear and mis- 
sile programs, the latest being the February 29 Leap Day agree- 
ment. With the possibility of another nuclear test on the horizon, 
Pyongyang has shown its clear preference for provocative and de- 
stabilizing behavior. President Reagan famously remarked that, 
when dealing with the Soviet Union, we should trust but verify. 
With regard to North Korea, he might have said, “Never trust, and 
never cease to verify.” 

The fundamental questions before us today are, how can the 
United States and the rest of the world change the North’s behav- 
ior? Is change even possible? And if not, then what should be the 
appropriate course of action to mitigate the North Korean threat? 
Successive Presidents, both Republican and Democratic, as the 
chairman pointed out, have pursued a policy of “tough engage- 
ment,” with Pyongyang. Given North Korea’s proclivity to break 
agreements before the ink has dried, does it make sense to con- 
tinue this approach? If not, what is the alternative? Are there addi- 
tional sanctions we could place on North Korea that would change 
their behavior, and does it make sense to tie food aid to specific ac- 
tions taken by the North? 

At a minimum, I believe the U.S. should do everything possible 
to ensure that existing U.N. Security Council Resolutions on North 
Korea are fully implemented, and I welcome the recent Security 
Council presidential statement, indicating that additional entities 
involved in North Korea’s proliferation activities will be sanctioned 
in the coming days. We must also continue to coordinate closely 
with our South Korean and Japanese allies on how to best address 
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the North Korean threat, while maintaining a robust U.S. military 
presence in those countries. 

By virtue of history and geography, China remains one of the few 
nations with some leverage over North Korea. Regrettably, Beijing 
has been unwilling to use that leverage to persuade Pyongyang to 
change course. While China may have expressed its displeasure 
with the North’s recent missile launch, the fact remains that Bei- 
jing serves as Pyongyang’s economic lifeline, sending food and fuel 
to prop up the North Korean regime, and luxury goods to satisfy 
the North Korean elite. 

China continues to play this role because Beijing fears a flood of 
refugees from an unstable North Korea more than a North Korea 
armed with ballistic missiles and nuclear weapons. My guess is 
that Beijing also likes having a buffer between itself and South 
Korea, a strong U.S. ally. But by enabling the North Korean re- 
gime’s reckless and aggressive behavior, which threatens regional 
stability, China ends up undermining its own security calculus. 

And just what kind of regime is China backing? For the North 
Korean people, life under the young Kim is as bleak as ever, with 
the average citizen enjoying no real political, religious, or personal 
freedoms. Hundreds of thousands of North Korean political pris- 
oners remain imprisoned in gulags. Others endeavor to escape by 
any means possible, even if it means crossing into China, where 
many refugees are forced into prostitution and hard labor. 

Despite the North’s efforts to appear “strong and prosperous” 
this year, to celebrate the hundredth birthday of the country’s 
founder, vast numbers of North Koreans continue to face starva- 
tion. Sadly, the North Korean regime’s misguided priorities, pour- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars into its so-called space program, 
its nuclear programs, and its massive military, only underscore its 
cold-hearted callousness and blatant disregard for its own people. 
Chinese willingness to support such a wicked regime casts a dark 
shadow on Beijing’s own international reputation. 

I thank the panel of experts for being here this morning, and 
look forward to their thoughts on how to make our policy toward 
North Korea more effective. I yield back. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Berman. 
And taking Mr. Manzullo’s spot, we will give 3 minutes to Mr. 
Royce, the chairman of the Subcommittee on Terrorism, Non- 
proliferation, and Trade. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Madam Chairman. Mr. Berman was just 
talking about the magnitude of the human rights abuses there. In 
terms of the numbers, this is the worst human rights abuser on the 
planet. And for any of us in these hearings who have heard the tes- 
timony or met up with defectors in China or in South Korea, it is 
truly appalling. 

Now, when you think about the cost of this launch, at least a 
$0.5 billion cost to this launch — I have been in North Korea — there 
is no way that regime could squeeze pennies out of the populace 
in North Korea. To get this hard currency requires, for the most 
part, a funding source outside of the country. And frankly, if China 
were bothered by North Korea’s ICBMs, if it were bothered by 
North Korea’s dual-track nuclear program, it would stop sub- 
sidizing them. It would stop funding these operations. 
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A policy of tackling North Korea’s illicit activities, which brings 
money from outside the country, whether it is the sale of their 
meth and heroin — they do a lot of that — or it is the sale of their 
missile programs, and bringing the hard currency back from that 
program, that is the way to weaken the regime. 

And, as we will hear today, until it was dropped in favor of an 
alternative course of action in 2006, the Treasury Department went 
after North Korea’s funds parked in Macau bank, attacking its 
counterfeiting, attacking its other illicit activities through the Pro- 
liferation Security Initiative. 

If you will recall, on the high seas, many of these ships were 
stopped. It cut off the flow of currency into the regime, and that 
prevented — for a while — the government from paying its generals. 
It prevented for a while — according to the defectors we talked to, 
the missile program shut down. They couldn’t buy gyroscopes on 
the black market for their missiles. I guess Japan had manufac- 
tured some gyroscopes, and you pay a premium on the black mar- 
ket to get those. They could no longer fund that, so for 8 months 
that program was shut down, until we reversed course and the 
money began to course back through the veins, back into the re- 
gime. 

And this is what their head propagandist who defected to the 
United States told us. The number one goal is to get access to hard 
currency. For what purpose? To fund their nuclear program and 
their ICBM program. So it would require some energy, it would re- 
quire some creativity, some focus. And I would say that that has 
been disturbingly absent to date in terms of how we address this 
problem. But for those of us 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Royce [continuing]. That would want to see a long-term so- 
lution to it, I think cut off the flow of illicit activities, look at what 
we did with Banco Delta Asia in terms of reinforcing that type of 
discipline, cut off the funding, and begin the process of the right 
kind of 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. 

Mr. Royce [continuing]. Broadcasts into North Korea to begin 
the process of change internally. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Royce. Mr. 
Ackerman is recognized. 

Mr. Ackerman. I thank the chair. I think you kids have got it 
covered. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Mr. Manzullo is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. Madam Chair, for calling this impor- 
tant hearing regarding North Korea and the future of the Korean 
Peninsula. 

North Korea after Kim Jong-Il will remain just as dangerous and 
unstable as it was under his leadership. The glimmer of hope, no 
matter how minuscule, that Kim’s successor, his son Kim Jong-Un, 
would pick a brighter path for his people, faded with last week’s 
failed missile launch. Denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula re- 
mains a goal that the U.S. and the six-party partners must strive 
for. However, given North Korea’s erratic behavior recently and 
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over the course of the past several years, the goal of denucleariza- 
tion seems further away than ever before. 

I commend the administration for halting assistance to the 
North, and I encourage the President and the Secretary of State to 
stand firm against any further destabilizing actions. Furthermore, 
if North Korea proceeds with testing a nuclear weapon, as they 
likely may do if prior behavior is any indicator, then all members 
of the six-party talks must forcefully condemn this behavior. 

The future of North Korea is bleak, and it is the people of North 
Korea that will bear the unimaginable hardship of Kim Jong-Un’s 
tyranny. It is my firm belief that North Korea will never give up 
its nuclear weapons, because it is the weapons themselves that the 
regime is using to maintain its iron grip there. 

I hope our distinguished witnesses today will address the human 
rights tragedy, particularly as it relates to any possible negotiation 
with North Korea in the future. Madam Chair, again, thank you 
for calling this hearing. I look forward to hearing the testimony of 
our witnesses. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much, Mr. Manzullo. 
Thank you for your attendance, always. Ms. Bass is recognized. 

Ms. Bass. Thank you. Chairman Ros-Lehtinen and Ranking 
Member Berman, for holding this hearing. Over more than five dec- 
ades, the U.S. has strengthened its alliance and bolstered a lasting 
relationship with South Korea. Efforts, however, to achieve peace 
with North Korea have proven elusive and globally frustrating. 
With the passing of one leader and the emergence of another, now 
more than ever the United States must hold North Korea account- 
able for its actions, which continue to undercut peace and reconcili- 
ation on the Korean Peninsula. 

I had the opportunity to go to the demilitarized zone, and looking 
at the — I don’t know, it seemed almost like a scene out of history, 
looking back to the 1950s, at the level of tensions between the 
North and the South. And I am looking forward to comments that 
the panel might have about the new leader. 

The world recently watched as North Korea failed to launch a 
rocket that many believe will be used to wage war. Events like this 
shed lights on the reality of the North and a society where many 
live in fear. Thank you for coming today. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you so much. Mr. Chabot, the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Middle East and South Asia, 
is recognized. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. Madam Chair, and thank you for call- 
ing this timely hearing. Since the Obama administration came to 
office, its foreign policy has been characterized by so-called engage- 
ment. The President has defined this policy as extending an out- 
stretched hand, in the hopes that the mere gesture would cause 
some of the world’s most brutal dictators to unclench their fists. 

The administration’s engagement efforts with Bashar al-Assad of 
Syria, the brutal regime in Tehran, for example — those two are 
probably the best examples — have been complete failures. At best, 
they have not achieved their objectives, and at worst they have, in 
the eyes of the people in those countries, allied us with the regimes 
that brutalize them. 
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As Einstein noted, insanity is doing the same thing over and over 
again and expecting different results. And yet, that appears to be 
precisely what this administration has been doing in North Korea, 
as well as in the Mideast. As soon as one dictator passed, Kim 
Jong-Il, this administration leapt at the opportunity to engage with 
his son, Kim Jong-Un, who appears to be a chip off the old block. 
This has not worked, it will not work, and it should be reversed. 

Thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chabot. 
And now I am pleased to recognize and introduce our panelists. 

We will first hear from Frederick Fleitz — did I do that, more or 
less? Fleitz. He is currently the director of the Langley Intelligence 
Group Network. He served as a senior analyst with the CIA for al- 
most two decades prior, and was Chief of Staff to John Bolton, then 
Under Secretary of State for Arms Control and International Secu- 
rity. To top off his distinguished career in government service, he 
became a professional staff member with the House Permanent Se- 
lect Committee on Intelligence in 2006, acting as a senior advisor 
to our good friend. Committee Chairman Pete Hoekstra. Welcome 
back. 

Then I would like to welcome Dr. Michael Green, a senior advi- 
sor and the Japan chair at the Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies. Dr. Green previously served as Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, and Senior Director 
for Asian Affairs at the National Security Council in the George W. 
Bush administration. He originally joined the NSC in 2001 as Di- 
rector of Asian Affairs. 

I would then welcome Mr. Scott Snyder, thank you, a Senior Fel- 
low for Korean Studies and Director of the Program for U.S. -Korea 
policy at the Council on Foreign Relations. Prior to CFR, Mr. Sny- 
der was a Senior Associate in the International Relations Program 
of the Asia Foundation, where he founded and directed the Center 
for U.S. -Korea Policy and served as the Asia Foundation’s rep- 
resentative in Korea from the years 2000 to 2004. 

And finally, we welcome Patrick Cronin. He is a Senior Advisor 
and Senior Director of the Asia Pacific Security Program at the 
Center for a New American Security. Previously, Dr. Cronin was 
the Director of the Institute for National Strategic Studies at the 
National Defense University, and has had a 25-year career inside 
government and academic research centers. 

Thank you. We welcome our panelists today. I ask that our wit- 
nesses please keep your presentation to no more than 5 minutes. 
And without objection, the witnesses’ entire statements, written 
statements, will be inserted into the hearing record. 

So we will begin with Mr. 

Mr. Fleitz. Fleitz. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Fleitz. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF MR. FREDERICK H. FLEITZ, MANAGING EDI- 
TOR, LIGNET.COM, NEWSMAX MEDIA (FORMER CIA INTEL- 
LIGENCE OFFICER AND FORMER CHIEF OF STAFF, UNDER 

SECRETARY FOR ARMS CONTROL AND INTERNATIONAL SE- 
CURITY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE) 

Mr. Fleitz. Thank you, Madam Chairman, Ranking Member 
Berman, members of the committee. It is an honor to be here 
today. And Mr. Chandler, it is a special honor to be 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Could you put that microphone a little 
closer? 

Mr. Fleitz. Sorry. It is a special honor to see you here today. I 
enjoyed working with you on the House Intelligence Committee 
staff. My name is Fred Fleitz, and I am Managing Director of the 
Langley Intelligence Group Network, a Washington, DC-based 
global forecasting and intelligence service, and I formerly worked 
for the CIA and the State Department. 

My remarks today will focus on North Korea’s WMD and rocket 
program. Last week’s multi-stage rocket launch that North Korea 
claims was intended to lift a satellite into orbit but was probably 
a test of an ICBM surprised some experts and U.S. diplomats. 
However, this launch was consistent with past North Korean be- 
havior. 

Although it may seem counterproductive, coming just weeks after 
a food aid deal was reached with the United States, North Korea 
has done this before, apparently in the wrongheaded belief that 
provocations strengthen its ability to prevail in future diplomatic 
talks. There has been a cycle of apparent North Korean agree- 
ments, followed by provocations, cooling-off periods, and then new 
agreements. Pyongyang has learned that, no matter how badly it 
acts, the United States will eventually come back to the negotiating 
table, usually with new concessions. 

It is possible that last week’s missile launch was intended to test 
American resolve. Since the February 29th food deal with the 
United States was quite generous and placed limited restrictions 
on the North Korean nuclear program, Pyongyang may have been 
tempted to see how far it could push Washington. North Korea may 
have believed, with the United States distracted by Afghanistan 
and Iran, U.S. officials would be reluctant to confront Pyongyang 
over the missile launch. 

It is worth noting that international reaction to the launch was 
fairly weak. The U.N. Security Council this week was only able to 
pass a non-binding Presidential Statement, the usual response 
when the United States and its allies cannot get past Russian and 
Chinese vetoes. Despite speeches by U.S. officials condemning the 
launch, the United States is aware that the U.N. response was 
mild, and probably believes U.S. envoys will ask to meet with it 
again soon. 

North Korea angrily responded to the Security Council’s action 
and U.S. statements, but we don’t yet know whether this was face- 
saving bravado or a real effort to ratchet up tensions. It does seem 
clear, however, from its recent statements, that North Korea plans 
more rocket launches. 

Some experts are complaining that past practice in intelligence 
suggests North Korea could follow up last week’s rocket launch 
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with a nuclear test. I am reluctant to make such a prediction for 
a number of reasons I outline in my prepared testimony. Despite 
reports of activity and digging at North Korea’s nuclear site, I 
should note that such activity is very common. Given the country’s 
extreme secrecy and good counterintelligence practices, I doubt 
very much there would be any good satellite imagery of a North 
Korean test preparation before Pyongyang announced that a test 
would take place. 

Whether or not there is a North Korean nuclear test in the short 
term, its WMD programs are extremely dangerous. As I state in 
my prepared testimony, LIGNET believes Kim Jong-Un’s hold on 
power is probably secure. He and his family assumed power of a 
state with robust WMD programs, including biological weapons, 
chemical weapons, ballistic missiles and nuclear weapons. 

While the U.S. Intelligence Community has publicly stated that 
it does not know whether North Korea has nuclear weapons, it said 
in February 2009 that the country is capable of producing them 
and has enough plutonium for about six nuclear bombs. I want to 
point out that, 2 months after the U.S. Intelligence Community 
publicly released this figure. North Korea told the IAEA that it had 
decided to reactivate all Yongbyon nuclear facilities and to go 
ahead with the reprocessing of spent fuel. As a result. North Korea 
may have amassed several more weapons worth of plutonium since 
April 2009, and it may have yet even more nuclear weapons fuel. 

We now know, after years of arguments within the U.S. Govern- 
ment, North Korea has a uranium enrichment program. This pro- 
gram was worked on over an extended period, according to the Di- 
rector of National Intelligence. This program could be a source of 
weapons-grade fuel. The North Korean WMD program is, of course, 
also a special concern, as is its reactor that it helped build in Syria, 
which we have to think about very closely right now with the pos- 
sible breakdown of the Syrian state. 

I finally want to note that I believe North Korea and Iran closely 
watch each other’s diplomacy with the United States. If Israeli 
Prime Minister Netanyahu’s claim is accurate, that recent talks on 
Iran’s nuclear program gave Iran a freebie and a 5-week gift from 
the world to continue enriching uranium, it will have a significant 
effect on North Korea’s negotiating posture when U.S. officials try 
to resume diplomatic talks. The reverse is probably true. Too gen- 
erous or too quick a deal with Pyongyang after the rocket launch 
will probably embolden Iran to drive a hard bargain in multilateral 
talks. 

Thank you. Madam Chairman, and I look forward to your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fleitz follows:] 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen, Ranking Member Berman, members of the committee, thank you for 
inviting me to testify this morning before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

My name is Fred Fleitz and 1 am Managing Editor ofLIGNET.com, the Langley Intelligence 
Group Network, anew Washington, DC-based global forecasting and intelligence service. 

Before I started this job last year, I worked on national security issues for 25 years for the U.S. 
government with the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department of State, the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and the House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence. 

My testimony will discuss North Korea’s leadership transition, the nature of the threat from 
North Korea, and U.S. policy toward the new Kim Jong-Un regime. My testimony reflects both 
my views and the analysis of LIGNET.com. 

CONTINUATION OF A DANGEROUS REGIME 

LTGNET believes Kim Jong-Un’s hold on power probably is secure. The North Korean regime 
has been planning for his succession for a number of years. Kim Jong-ITs poor health was 
recognized after he nearly died from a stroke in late 2008. It is likely that succession planning 
shifted into high gear after this. 

Kim Jong-Un may not have the same degree of power that his father held, but there is little 
incentive for the military to depose him. The Kim regime’s extremely harsh punishment of 
traitors and political prisoners, including death and multi -generation prison terms for family 
members, serves as a powerful deterrent to any general thinking of staging a coup attempt. Kim 
Jong-ll carefully promoted and brutally purged top officials - especially in the military - to 
assure their loyalty. These officials are likely to fight hard to retain their positions of privilege 
and power. 

If there have been any political maneuverings to succeed Kim Jong-ll or oust his family after his 
death, they have been kept secret. Kim Jong-II’s powerful brother-in-law Chang Sung Taek and 
his wife (and Kim’s sister) Kim Kyong Hui were promoted to very high positions at the same 
time Kim Jong-Un, the youngest of three sons, was designated the heir apparent. Chang, who 
holds several high-level positions, including vice chairman of the National Defense Commission, 
may have run the country when Kim Jong-JI was incapacitated by his 2008 stroke. The elevation 
of Kim Jong-ll’s sister and brother-in-law likely reflected his deep confidence in them and a plan 
to establish either a short-term triumvirate or a regent while Kim Jong-Un consolidates his 
power. Whether Kim Jong-Un will be a figurehead with Chang actually running the country is 
unknown but could become apparent in the coming year. 

Kim Jong-Un, believed to be 28 years old, stepped on to the world stage with a tighter grip on 
power than any political heir has enjoyed in modem times. He rules over 24 million North 
Koreans who are suffering malnutrition and live under the most repressive regime on earth. The 
younger Kim is supported by the million-man North Korean army. U.S. Forces Korea 
Commander General James Thurman testified to Congress last month that North Korea has the 
world’s largest special operations force, which includes 60,000 soldiers trained in a variety of 
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infiltration methods such as overland, airborne, and undersea entry into South Korea. * General 
Thurman also raised his concern about North Korea’s growing ability to conduct cyber warfare 
against the United States and South Korea. 

The North Korean conventional weapons arsenal is believed to include 13,000 artillery systems, 
2,000 armored personnel carriers, 1,700 aircraft, and 800 surface combatants.^ Its 
unconventional arsenal may include 600-800 ballistic missiles, a number of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, both a chemical and a biological weapons program, and a nuclear program well 
enough developed that North Korea exported this technology to Syria. 

While there are serious questions about the capabilities and operational readiness of North 
Korea’s armed forces, it has a massive arsenal of missiles as well as chemical weapons and 
nuclear weapons targeting Seoul and the 24 million who live in the Seoul metropolitan area. 
There is little leeway for miscalculation on North Korea. 

T believe last week’s failed rocket launch suggests possible subtle changes in the way the new 
Kim Jong-Un regime will govern, although it is too early to tell what its ultimate policies will be. 
The regime’s decisions to invite foreign press to observe the launch and its uncharacteristic 
honesty to the world and at home may represent a slightly less belligerent approach to the world, 
at least for now. Given its tight hold on power and lack of avenues for popular dissent, I doubt 
the failed launch will lead to any serious challenges to the Kim Jong-Un regime. 

It would be a mistake to interpret minor changes in policy concerning the way North Korean 
officials handled last week’s failed missile launch as a major policy shift. Kim Jong-Un may 
have signaled this when he endorsed the “military first” policy of his father during his first public 
speech at a massive celebration in Pyongyang yesterday. Another indication might have been a 
large, new shrouded missile that was part of a military parade yesterday, perhaps the next missile 
that North Korea plans to test. 

A CRIMINAL STATE 

Tt is likely that North Korea continues to engage in criminal activity to generate hard currency to 
shore up its disastrous economy and finance WMD programs. According to David Asher, a 
former senior adviser on North Korea for the U.S. State Department, "North Korea is the only 
government in the world today that can be identified as being actively involved in directing 
crime as a central part of its national economic strategy and foreign policy."^ North Korea has 
engaged in illegal activities more typical of an organized crime syndicate than a nation state, 
including kidnapping, narco-trafficking, black market activity, and counterfeiting U.S. currency. 

North Korea may have kidnapped several hundred Japanese and South Koreans in the late 1970s 
and early 1980s. Most are believed to have been taken to assist North Korean agents with 


^ Tcslimony of General Janies D. Thurman, Commander, US Forces Korea, House Anns Services Commillcc, 
March 28, 2012 
“ Iblb. 

’ Peter Brookes, “Mob Nation,” Heritage Foundation commenlarv', Januai>' 17, 20U6, 
hlTDv'Avnw. heritage. org.tPress/Coninientanr'edOl 1706a.cfm . 
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espionage training. Some Japanese and South Korean women may have been seized to serve as 
wives for North Korean officials and spies. While North Korea admitted to a handful of 
Japanese abductions in 2002, it has never fully accounted for them. In 2004, North Korea 
provided remains of two allegedly deceased Japanese ahductees that DN A testing later proved 
did not belong to them. 

The issue of Japanese citizens abducted by North Korea remains an enormously important issue 
for the people of Japan and unfortunately has been largely ignored by both the Obama and Bush 
administrations. 

North Korea has periodically engaged in other provocative acts over the last few years that were 
likely intended to demonstrate its military might and to lure its neighbors and the United States 
to the negotiating table so it could bargain for food and fuel aid. These include regular short- 
range missile tests and occasional tests of longer-range missiles, including some that could 
potentially reach the West Coast of the United States. North Korea detonated nuclear devices in 
2006 and 2009, probably to both test its nuclear technology and to force the West to open nuclear 
talks on its tenns. 

The question now is whether Kim Jong-Un and his family members will engage in new 
provocative actions to consolidate their power and discourage the country's adversaries from 
trying to take advantage of the regime transition. Some experts have speculated that the March 
20, 2010 sinking of the South Korean naval ship the Cheonaii and the November 2010 shelling 
of the South Korean island of Yeonpyeong may have been actions taken on orders from Kim 
Jong-Un, perhaps as a way to establish his reputation with the North Korean army.'* 

Chinese officials have already met with Kim Jong-Un and likely strongly counseled him to avoid 
doing anything that could become an international incident. Based on last week’s missile test, it 
is clear that he ignored such advice. 

A DANGEROUS AND GROWING WMD PROGRAM 

Kim Jong-Un assumes power of a state with a robust WMD program, including biological 
weapons, chemical weapons, ballistic missiles, and nuclear weapons. The country is believed to 
have a vast system of tunnels, caves, and underground facilities containing WMD stockpiles and 
production facilities. North Korean military leaders likely view these weapons as a deterrent and 
do not want to start a war with the South or the United States. North Korean generals know that 
while they could do enormous damage to South Korea and Japan with their missile arsenal, the 
U S. response would devastate the country and destroy the regime. 

North Korea’s missile tests have been destabilizing because they increase the capability of 
Pyongyang to threaten its neighbors, possibly with missiles capable of delivering nuclear 
warheads. North Korea has 600-800 ballistic missiles, mostly short- and medium-range, intended 


^ James. Less. "Clieonan attack may be tied to North Korean succession,” Christian Science Monitor. May 27, 2010. 
http:/Avw’.csmQmtor.coin/broiii-ttie-riews-wires.'20t0/0327/Cheoii;m-attack-mav-be-tjed-to-Noith-Korcan- 
siicccsaiou Bill Powell, ''Bcliind llic Korcas' artillery tire: Kim succession,” Time, May 23 . 2010, 

htrp://Yvww. time. CO m/ti me/wo rid/arlicie/0.8599. 2032806.0il.htm! 
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to strike South Korea and Japan. It has a small number of missiles designated ICBMs such as the 
Taepodong-2 which may have a range of 7,000 miles and the capability of striking the West 
Coast of the United States. This missile has now been tested twice, including two alleged 
satellite launches. U S. Secretary of Defense Leon Panetta reportedly testified to Congress last 
November that North Korea is developing a road-mobile ICBM.’ If true, such a missile could be 
capable of hitting the West Coast of the United States and would be difficult to detect. 

North Korea’s missile tests also serve as advertisements to other states in the market to buy 
ballistic missiles. North Korea is the world’s leading vendor of ballistic missiles to rogue states 
and has earned hard currency by selling missiles to Iran, Syria, Libya, and possibly Burma. Iran 
and North Korea have forged an especially close relationship and Tehran’s rapidly advancing 
missile program is based on North Korean technology. 

North Korea’s announcement last month that it would use a long-range rocket to place a satellite 
into orbit surprised some Western observers coming so soon after Pyongyang’s February 29 
agreement to freeze missile testing and some nuclear activity in exchange for 240,000 tons of 
food aid from the United States. Most Western observers believe the launch was actually a North 
Korean test of an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) capable of delivering a nuclear 
payload as far as the western United States. 

The Obama administration condemned the launch last week as “highly provocative” and a 
violation of UN Security Council resolutions. In October 2006, the Security Council 
unanimously passed Resolution 1718, which said that North Korea must "not conduct any further 
nuclear test or launch of a ballistic missile" and must "suspend all activities related to its ballistic 
missile program.” 

While North Korean officials rejected international condemnation of their planned missile 
launch, they did announce some steps that appear intended to lower tensions, Pyongyang 
released a flight plan that it termed a “safe-flight orbit” which used a more southerly route than 
the previous two alleged satellite tests to not overfly Japan. North Korea also invited large 
numbers of the international media to witness the launch. Even more unusual for the North 
Korean government, it admitted to the world and its people that last week’s missile launch failed. 
This is in stark contrast to the 2009 long-range missile launch, which North Korea insisted had 
succeeded and placed a satellite in orbit that began broadcasting songs about Kim T1 Sung and 
Kim Jong-11. (North Korea made a similar claim about an alleged satellite it said was boosted 
into orbit by a failed multi-stage rocket launch in 1998.) 

Last week’s missile launch was consistent with past North Korean behavior. Although it may 
seem counterproductive coming, as it did, just weeks after a food aid deal was reached with the 
United States, North Korea has done this before, apparently in the wrong-headed belief that 
provocations strengthen its ability to prevail in future diplomatic talks. There has been a cycle of 
apparent North Korean agreements, followed by provocations, cooling-off periods, and then new 
agreements. Pyongyang has learned that no matter how badly it acts, the United States will 
eventually come back to the negotiating table, usually with new concessions. 


^ Bill GcrU, “North Korea Making Missile Capable of Hilling US, “ Wasliinglon Times, December 5, 2011, 
htTo:yvAw.washingtontimes.coni/news/201 i/clec/5.^norlh-kore,a-makine-ir[issile-3ble-TO-hir-tis/?page^,ail 
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Consider for example the 2007-2009 period when prospects for a nuclear agreement with North 
Korea were highest. The Bush State Department was determined to get an agreement with North 
Korea and dropped some sanctions on North Korean banks in 2007. In 2008, North Korea was 
removed from the U. S. state sponsors of terror list. The Obama administration came to office in 
January 2009 promising a policy of even closer engagement with North Korea. 

Despite U S. negotiators in the 2007-2009 time frame from Republican and Democratic 
administrations who were prepared to make compromises to get a deal with North Korea, the Six 
Party talks collapsed in April 2009 when North Korea fired a long-range missile that supposedly 
was intended to lift a satellite into orbit. North Korea then tested its second nuclear device on 
May 25, 2009. Also in April 2009, North Korea reactivated a nuclear reactor at its Yongbyon 
nuclear facility that had been disabled under an earlier agreement and resumed reprocessing 
spent nuclear fuel rods to produce plutonium. 

Despite these provocations, the Obama administration kept talking to North Korea and sent 
Ambassador Stephen Bosworth, its North Korea special envoy, to meet with North Korean 
officials in Pyongyang in December 2009. 

It is possible that last week’s missile launch was intended to test American resolve and to see 
how much leeway North Korea has to continue its missile program. Since the February 29 food 
aid deal with the United States was quite generous and placed limited restrictions on the North 
Korean nuclear program, Pyongyang may have been tempted to see how far it could push 
Washington. North Korea also may have believed that with the United States distracted by 
Afghanistan and Iran, it would be reluctant to confront Pyongyang over the missile launch. 

1 believe North Korea probably gambled that the United States and its allies would only mildly 
protest the missile launch but were unlikely to hold it against it as long as the missile did not 
result in some kind of catastrophe, such as landing on Japanese soil. 

Despite the reported “failure” of last Friday’s launch, I believe this launch was indeed an ICBM 
test and could have provided North Korea with important technical data. Given the close 
cooperation between North Korea and Iran, it is likely that there were Iranian observers in North 
Korea at the time of the launch and Tehran will benefit from any data gathered from it. The test 
was thus a dangerous development since it may enhance the technical knowledge of both Iran 
and North Korea in developing a missile delivery system that could be used to carry nuclear 
weapons. 

North Korea could follow up last week’s missile test with an underground nuclear test, although 
the international blowback from such a test would seriously damage any future effort by Kim 
Jong-Un to reach out to other nations, assuming he wishes to do so. Some pundits have claimed 
that a nuclear test is now likely because two previous North Korean long-range missile tests were 
followed by nuclear tests and because South Korea has claimed there is satellite imagery of 
activity at North Korea’s nuclear test sites. 1 am skeptical about these predictions and believe the 
chances of a nuclear test in the near future are less than 50-50. 
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1 believe this for several reasons. First, the North Korean regime took significant steps to make 
last week’s rocket launch less provocative, suggesting that it wanted to send a signal of strength 
but not go so far as to severely damage relations and its chances of winning more Western aid. 

Its openness with the press was unprecedented and was an effort to limit the political damage 
from the launch. It also is possible that the launch was actually at least partly to celebrate the 
lOO"' birthday of Kim 11-Sung. 

Second, North Korea has only a limited amount of fissile material. 1 believe it will eventually test 
another nuclear weapon when it is technically ready and prepared to endure an enormous and 
debilitating amount of diplomatic isolation. While it is impossible to know exactly what this new 
regime will do, it does not appear to be moving in this direction. 

Third, there is frequently some kind of activity going on at North Korea’s nuclear sites. Given 
the country’s extreme secrecy and good counterintelligence practices, I doubt very much that 
there would be any definitive imagery of a North Korean nuclear test before Pyongyang 
announced that one would take place. 

This is not to say the North Korean nuclear weapons program is not extremely dangerous. I 
believe the trend for North Korea right now is to get diplomacy back on track and not torpedo its 
already dismal reputation with a nuclear test. Perhaps after a series of multilateral talks and aid 
deliveries, North Korea will then conduct a nuclear test. 

U.S. INTELLIGENCE STUMBLES OVER NORTH KOREA’S EXPANDING NUCLEAR 
THREAT 

While the U.S. intelligence community has publicly stated that it does not know whether North 
Korea has nuclear weapons, it stated in February 2009 that the country is capable of producing 
them and has produced enough plutonium for about six nuclear bombs.'’ 

T want to point out that two months after the U.S. Intelligence Community released this figure. 
North Korea told the IAEA that “it had decided to reactivate all [Yongbyon nuclear] facilities 
and to go ahead with the reprocessing of spent fuel.”’ As a result. North Korea may have 
amassed several more weapons-worth of plutonium since April 2009. 

Uranium enrichment is one of two routes North Korea is pursuing to produce nuclear fuel that 
could be used for weapons purposes. North Korea tested nuclear devices in 2006 and 2009 
using plutonium fuel obtained by reprocessing spent fuel rods from a nuclear reactor at the 
Yongbyon nuclear complex. Many observers long believed that North Korea was pursuing 
nuclear weapons fuel through uranium enrichment, a process that is easier to conceal than the 
plutonium route since it does not involve a nuclear reactor or the difficult process of handling 
highly radioactive spent fiiel rods. 


^ Slalcmcnl for llic Record on the Worldwide Ttircat Assessment of die U.S. Inlclligcncc Coimnunily for die House 
Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence, February 2009, p. 24. 

International Atomic Energ\- Agency Report by the Director General. “Application of Safeguards in the 
Dcmocralic People's Repiiblie ofKonea (DPRK) ” GOV/2009/45-GC(53)/13, June 30, 2009, p. 3. 
http:/Av\w.iaea.org/About/Polic>7GC/GC53/GC53Documents/English/gc53-13_en,pdf 
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After years of disagreement within the U.S. government over whether North Korea had an 
active uranium enrichment program. North Korea ended the debate in November 2010 when it 
showed a private U.S. delegation led by former Los Alamos National Laboratory Director 
Siegfried Hecker a secret 2,000 centrifuge uranium enrichment facility at Yongbyon that 
Hecker described as “astonishingly modern.”* Hecker was told that these centrifuges were to 
produce enriched uranium for a planned light water reactor. 

The revelation to Hecker was extremely disconcerting because it demonstrated that North Korea 
had concealed a large-scale nuclear weapons program for 20 years or more from the world - and 
the U.S. Intelligence community. Although the Bush administration confronted North Korea with 
evidence of this program a number of times between 2002 and 2010, U.S. intelligence officials 
had slowly reduced their certainty level for a North Korean uranium enrichment program 
because fresh intelligence indicating the existence of the program had dried up. This reflected an 
extreme reluctance by U.S. intelligence agencies to draw definitive conclusions about WMD- 
related issues due to the backlash over erroneous intelligence of Iraq’ s WMD programs prior to 
the Iraq war, especially the 2002 Iraq WMD National Intelligence Estimate. Many people I know 
in government accused U.S. intelligence agencies of becoming “gun shy” about drawing such 
conclusions since 2003. 

This became so bad that as late as October 2010, despite fairly compelling evidence, there were 
intelligence analysts and agencies arguing that North Korea did not have a uranium enrichment 
program at all. 

This is a dangerous situation. Secretary of State Colin Powell stated during a March 26, 2003, 
House Appropriations Committee hearing that North Korea started its program to enrich uranium 
“before the ink was dry” on the Agreed Framework pact signed by the Clinton administration in 
1994. The advanced enrichment facility that Dr. Hecker was shown confirmed Powell’s 
statement and represented years of covert nuclear research that the United States knew nothing 
about. Indeed, the U.S. Intelligence Community now concedes that this facility represented work 
over “an extended period.”’ Since the U.S. intelligence agencies did not know of the existence 
of this facility before North Korea showed it to the Hecker delegation, I am concerned that other 
covert facilities associated with nuclear weapons development may be operating in North Korea 
that the United States does not know about. Given the complexity of the new Yongbyon 
enrichment facility and how quickly it was constructed, I believe it is certain that other 
undisclosed nuclear facilities exist and were used to develop and support the Yongbyon 
enrichment facility. 

1 regret that this position is not universally held by U.S. intelligence analysts. According to the 
DNI’s 2012 Worldwide Threat Report to Congress, “Analysts differ on the likelihood that other 


^ Siegfried S. Hecker, “A Rcluni Trip lo North Korea’s Yongbyon Nuclear Complex,” Cciiicr for Inlcnialional 
Security' and Cooperation, Stanford University, November 20, 2010 httoi.t/iis - 

db.sbutfQrd.edu,ipubs/2303o/HeekerYQiicbvon.Ddf 

” Statement for the Record on the Worldwide Threat Assessment of the U.S. Intelligence Coimnunity for the Senate 
Select Committee on Tntelligence, Febmary' 16, 2012, p. 6. 
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production-scale facilities may exist elsewhere in North Korea.”*'’ 1 am concerned this suggests 
that despite the Hecker revelations, there are some U.S. intelligence North Korean analysts who 
refuse to admit they were wrong about the North Korean uranium enrichment program. The 
specter of the U.S. Intelligence Community’s erroneous pre-war Iraq WMD analysis still haunts 
our intelligence analysis today. 

1 am therefore concerned about the limited access to nuclear facilities agreed to by North Korea 
in the food aid pact struck with the Obama administration in February. This agreement only 
covers the aging Yongbyon nuclear complex. By limiting inspectors to Yongbyon, the 
agreement raises the risk that North Korea will continue to build up its nuclear arsenal elsewhere 
while the international community is lulled into a false sense of complacency. 

There also are still unresolved questions of North Korean nuclear proliferation. 

North Korea is known to have proliferated nuclear technology when it helped Syria construct a 
nuclear reactor in the Syrian desert near the town of al-Kibar which Israel destroyed before it 
was activated in September 2007. This reactor had no apparent purpose other than to produce 
plutonium for nuclear weapons. Some have speculated that Tran was also involved in this project, 
possibly as an effort to build a plutonium-producing reactor that would not be discovered by UN 
inspectors in Iran. 

Madam Chairman, as you know, the Bush administration delayed fully briefing Congress for 
months on the al-Kibar facility because it was so desperate to negotiate an agreement with North 
Korea and did not want this incident to interfere. There are still many unknowns about al-Kibar, 
including the location of its uranium fuel rods. This is now an issue with the prospect of the 
Syrian state breaking down. North Korea has refused to discuss al-Kibar with the United States. 
If U.S. talks resume with North Korea, our negotiators should press for information about the al- 
Kibar reactor, associated facilities, and the location of its fuel rods. 

In conclusion, I believe we are seeing the Kim Jong-Un regime repeat the same threatening 
behavior and negotiating patterns of his father’s regime. Like the prior regime, the new 
government probably has engaged in provocations in the mistaken belief that they strengthen 
its hand in future negotiations. It may not want war, but it could miscalculate with these 
provocations and spark a military conflict that could spin out of control . 

North Korea knows that the Obama administration, like the Bush administration in its last 
years, is desperate to sign a diplomatic agreement. This probably convinced Pyongyang that it 
could get away with last week’s missile launch as long as the missile did not land on another 
country, especially Japan. 

There may be some good news in that North Korea’s approach to last week’s rocket launch 
may indicate that there is a line it is not currently prepared to cross. While anything is possible 
with this new regime, I do not believe a nuclear weapons test is imminent. 


“ Ibid. 
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This could only be a temporary reprieve. North Korea sees its WMD and missile programs as 
essential to regime survival. It is unlikely to give them up. The only solution to North Korea’s 
WMD programs is regime change, which at this time does not appear to be on the horizon. 

North Korea is unlikely to give up its nuclear weapons or halt its nuclear weapons program, 
although it may pretend to do so to win more aid from the West. It will plead that last week’s 
rocket test was peaceful and a non-event and try to resume multilateral talks and significant 
food and fuel aid. Meanwhile, it will continue its nuclear weapons development, possibly at 
undeclared sites, and at Yongbyon if the current U.S./IAEA agreement breaks down. It will 
also continue missile tests and missile sales to Iran. At the proper time - when it is technically 
prepared and ready to endure a period of increased isolation - it will probably conduct another 
nuclear test, possibly a uranium-based device. 

Diplomatic talks with North Korea will inevitably resume. The United States should avoid new 
agreements that strengthen the regime or undermine U.S. interests. While we should not make 
food aid contingent on agreements concerning North Korea’s nuclear program, the United 
States should only sign future food aid agreements that allow us to verify that the food is 
reaching the North Korean people and is not being diverted to the military. U.S. negotiators 
should press for full access for IAEA inspectors to all of North Korea’s nuclear facilities and 
for answers to questions about the size of its nuclear arsenal, its plutonium program, and its 
uranium enrichment program. 

It is worth noting that Iran and North Korea closely watch U.S, -led diplomacy with the other 
state. If Israeli Prime Minister Netanyahu’s claim that the recent talks on Iran’s nuclear 
program gave Iran “a freebie” and a five-week gift from the world to continue enriching 
uranium, it will have a significant effect on North Korea’s negotiating posture when U.S. 
officials try to resume diplomatic talks. The reverse is probably also true; too generous and/or 
too quick a deal with Pyongyang after the rocket launch will probably embolden Iran to drive a 
harder bargain in multilateral talks. 

The United States must resist the urge to normalize relations with North Korea until it 
acknowledges and starts to rectify its hideous human rights record, especially its inhumane 
detention camps for political prisoners. At the same time, the United States must honor our 
commitment to Japan that the issue of Japanese abductees will be satisfactorily resolved as part 
of any agreement with North Korea. Two successive U.S. administrations have ignored this 
issue in a misguided effort to curry favor with Pyongyang. Japan is one of America’s closest 
allies and this issue should no longer be pushed off to the side to win an agreement with an 
American adversary. 

Thank you Madam Chairwoman, Ranking Member Berman, and members of the committee for 
inviting me here today. 1 look forward to your questions and comments. 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Green? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL GREEN, PH.D., SENIOR ADVISOR 

AND JAPAN CHAIR, CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Green. Madam Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for inviting us to testify today on this important subject. I have 
a concern about the human rights situation and humanitarian food 
aid issues, but would like to focus on three issues for now. 

First, why did North Korea do this so soon after the Leap Day 
agreement? Second, does this mean we now have a breather, be- 
cause the ICBM test failed? And third, what should we do? 

On the why, I don’t think we should be surprised. Late last year, 
I wrote a number of public things predicting that the North Kore- 
ans would do a missile or nuclear test in the first half of this year, 
because they have been telegraphing this for some time in their 
propaganda. This is 2012, the year North Korea said it would be 
a full nuclear weapons state. 

The pattern is also quite clear. In 2006, in July, they tested a 
ballistic missile of a similar type. They were condemned by the 
U.N. And then, in October, they tested a nuclear device. In April 
2009, they tested a similar ballistic missile. They were condemned 
by the U.N. And then in May they tested a nuclear device. I think 
it is not unreasonable to expect that in the next few months we 
will see, based on the historical pattern, a nuclear test. 

So the pattern fits. Is this a period now where we can take a 
breather, where there is a lull, having expressed our condemnation 
through the PRST, or President’s Statement in the Security Coun- 
cil? I don’t think so. I think, as the chairwoman suggested, we are 
probably looking at increased escalation from North Korea in the 
coming months. 

If they do a nuclear test, and if it is plutonium-based, we will 
learn a lot. The first two tests yielded about one kiloton, and then 
about four kilotons. The Nagasaki bomb, by comparison, was 20. If 
this is a 10 or 15 kiloton plutonium test, that is very dangerous. 
If they have learned to miniaturize or weaponize, that is dan- 
gerous. It could be a test based on their uranium enrichment pro- 
gram, which we have known about for years, including when I was 
in the administration, but which many commentators said couldn’t 
be real until the North actually showed experts their centrifuges. 

A uranium test would be very, very dangerous, because they 
could hide the capability and it would be difficult to detect. The 
ballistic missile threat is real: Nodongs, hundreds of them, aimed 
at Japan, that have been tested and have a large payload, and the 
new Musudan that they have unveiled. 

And I would also particularly encourage a focus on the danger 
of transfer. In 2003, the North Korean delegation told the Amer- 
ican delegation, of which I was a member, that if we did not end 
our hostile policy they would transfer their nuclear weapons capa- 
bility to third countries. We took that threat seriously at the time. 
We later, the next year, found uranium hexafluoride traces in the 
cache turned over by the Libyans from North Korea. In 2007, the 
Israeli Air Force bombed a nuclear reactor complex in Syria built 
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by the North Koreans. In 2008, we had revelations about discus- 
sions between Burma and North Korea on nuclear issues. And, 
though there is no smoking gun, the Iran connection bears careful 
watching. 

So the North is clearly heading toward a nuclear weapons capa- 
bility, deliverable through ballistic missiles or through country 
transfer, and our efforts to date have slowed, but hardly deterred 
them from that path. 

What do we do? The President’s Statement from the Security 
Council had the right tone, had some of the right content. It was 
necessary, but far from sufficient. It is said North Korea will not 
negotiate under pressure, but the historical pattern is North Korea 
will not negotiate unless there is pressure, and the pressure has 
been far from sufficient to have an effect on their behavior. 

The Security Council Resolutions and sanctions passed in the 
wake of the last two nuclear tests are not being implemented. 
Ranking Member Berman pointed out the TEL, the mobile chassis 
for their mobile launcher, and that is probably a Chinese-made sys- 
tem. I have seen Japanese photojournalists’ collections of North Ko- 
rean trading companies openly operating in China, that are on the 
sanctions list. The Sanctions Committee of the Security Council 
has not done anything since it was originally charged to look at 
this in 2009. 

Although the administration effectively mobilized Japanese and 
Korean defense cooperation after North Korean attacks on South 
Korea in 2010, we have backed off. I also think we have to consider 
the signal it sends as we cut defense spending in the United 
States, and move away from a capability to manage two regional 
conflicts. The Korean People’s Army in North Korea has for years 
said that our ability to do two-front wars will be one of their impor- 
tant considerations as they seek to “liberate” the South. And as 
Congressman Royce pointed out, we have backed off on interdicting 
illicit transfers from North Korea. 

So I think there is no deep harm in talking to North Korea. We 
can learn a lot. It is an important aspect of our diplomacy. But I 
think the National Security Council meetings on North Korea 
should begin with pressure, coercion, interdiction, implementation 
of sanctions, and then, at the end, consider where the diplomatic 
and engagement piece fits in. And I think we have had it back- 
wards for some time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Green follows:] 
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Explaining and Responding to the North Korean Missile Launch 

Testimony before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 

Michael J. Green 

Center for Strategic and International Studies 
Associate Professor, Edmund A. Walsh School of Foreign Service 
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April 18, 2012 

The unsuccessful launch of the Unha-3 rocket on April 12 was a technological 
embarrassment for North Korea but also a diplomatic setback for the Obama administration. 
Pyongyang staged the launch to coincide with the promotion of Kim Jong-un to Secretary 
General of the Korean Workers Party and to celebrate the lOO'^’ anniversary of the birth of the 
'‘Great Leader’ Kim 11 Sung, but the rocket burst into flames and splashed into the Yellow Sea 
shortly after lift-off. The Obama administration rightly identified the launch as a ballistic missile 
test and condemned North Korea for violating existing UN Security Council resolutions. At the 
same time, the administration seemed genuinely surprised that Pyongyang would so quickly 
disregard a February 29 bilateral agreement with the United States not to engage in any such 
tests in the first place. In response to the launch, the United States and other members of the UN 
Security Council have issued a condemnatory but non-binding “President’s Statement” and 
returned to pressing business on Syria and Iran. However, I would suggest that the apparent lull 
after the North’s failed ballistic missile test is deceiving, and that we are likely to face increasing 
security challenges from Pyongyang in the months and years ahead. 

Let me emphasize that point by answering three questions today. First, why did North 
Korea walk away from the February 29 agreement with such impunity? Second, does the failure 
of this long-range ballistic missile test give us breathing room to deal with the North Korean 
threat? And, third, what should the United States be doing to address the North Korea threat in 
the wake of the test? 

Why Did North Korea Launch? 

On February 29, the United States and North Korea reached an agreement for the 
resumption of the long-stalled Six Party talks; a moratorium on nuclear tests, long-range missile 
launches, and uranium enrichment activity at the North’s Yongbyon facilities, and the return of 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) inspectors to monitor the moratorium at 
Yongbyon. In exchange, the United States promised 240,000 tons of “nutritional assistance” and 
-according to the North Korean version of the agreement -- “an end to hostile policy” and 
“priority” in future discussions for “lifting of sanctions on the DPRK and provision of light water 
reactors.” Given the discrepancy between the U.S. and North Korean versions of the February 
29 statement and recent experiences negotiating with the North, the administration was 
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appropriately sober and cautious about any prospects for verifiable denuclearization, but also 
appeared confident that they had forestalled any further escalation on the peninsula for the near 
term -meaning beyond the U S. and South Korean elections. It therefore came as a surprise that 
the North announced only weeks later the intention to conduct a test launch of the Unha-3 rocket. 

The suddenness of the North’s violation of the February 29 agreement has led to 
speculation that hardline elements in the Korean Peoples’ Army sabotaged the diplomatic efforts 
of the young and untested Kim Jong-un. The evidence is much stronger, however, that the 
younger Kim is following exactly the plan put in place by his father, Kim Jong-il. In fact, it 
should not have been at all surprising that the North would conduct this test, even after agreeing 
on a moratorium with the United States. 

First, rather than being rolled back by the Korean Peoples’ Army, Kim Jong-un has 
embraced the military in his succession strategy. Last week the younger Kim was promoted to 
the post of “First Secretary” (not Secretary General since his father holds that for eternity) and 
Chairman of the National Defense Commission. He also promoted dozens of generals to 
coincide with his own elevation and returned to the “Army Firsf’ policy initiated by his father. 

Second, the missile test follows a predictable pattern of provocations in recent years. In 
July 2006, the North tested its long-range ballistic missile and then responded to anticipated 
international condemnation by conducting a nuclear test in October. In April 2009, the North 
again tested its long-range ballistic missile and then repeated its response to expected 
international condemnation by conducting a second nuclear test in May. Based on this pattern, it 
should not be surprising to see the North conduct a third nuclear test within the next few months, 
with the missile test being only the overture. The North has telegraphed as much with past 
assertions that 2012 will be the year it becomes a full nuclear weapons state. 

Third, while the North may have lost 240,000 tons in food aid and gone into a temporary 
freeze in diplomacy with the United States, it gained enormous benefit in terms of marginalizing 
the conservative government of South Korean President Lee Myung-bak over the past several 
months. The Obama administration stuck closely to the Lee government in the aftermath of the 
deadly 2010 North Korean attacks on the South Korean corvette Cheonan and the island of 
Yeonpyeong. Indeed, South Korean preparations to counterattack North Korea at the end of that 
year probably explain why the North desisted from the missile tests which some experts expected 
as the next provocative step by Pyongyang in 2011. By July 2011, however, U.S. officials were 
meeting with the North Koreans in New York and then again in Geneva in October. While the 
administration coordinated these meetings with Seoul, there is little doubt that the U.S. shift 
towards engagement pushed the Lee government into backing away from demands for formal 
apologies for the 2010 attacks; a significant political victory for Pyongyang. Moreover, when 
one considers the cost of 240,000 tons of food aid compared with the more than $800 million 
that the South Korean Unification Ministry estimates it cost Pyongyang to conduct the recent 
missile test, it is clear that Kim Jong-un was not heavily invested in the “nutritional assistance” 
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being offered by Washington. Indeed, the regime benefits from keeping parts of the population 
near subsistence level as part of a larger strategy of fear and coercion. 

Finally, North Korea likely expects from the pattern in our behavior that the United 
States will return to talks at some point. When talks resume, the North will do what it has 
always done; refuse compensation for its violation of past agreements and demand new 
concessions in exchange for its now advanced capabilities in missiles and nuclear weapons. 

Does It Matter, Since the Test Was a Failure Anyway? 

The Unha-3 's spectacular failure will tempt some to think we do not need to w'oiTy about 
the Noith Korean threat for a vAiile longer, it is good news that the North suffeied a setback in 
its plans to develop an ICBM capable of striking the United States. Flowever, that should not 
distract us from the full range of Nonh Korean threats or WTvID capabilities successfully under 
development. 

First and foremost is the North's nuclear weapons development program.. The South 
Korean press cites numerous oftuhals pointing to recent activities at the North Korean nuclear 
resting site. Given the historical patteiiL one would expect a third test soon. The Nortli probably 
has 4-8 pliitonium based nuclear weapons in its stockpile at present though we do not .know the 
level of sophistication. The 2006 test yielded less than ! kiloton and the 2009 test somewhere 
around 4 kilotons (by comparison, the atomic bomb that hit Nagasaki was 20 kilotons). A third 
piutooium test this year would allow the North Koreans to increase the kiloton yield further and 
validate work on miniaturization and weapordzalion. 

It is also possible that the North could test its first uram.um-based nuclear device. In 2002 
the Bush administration confronted North Korea with evidence of its clandestine uraiiium 
enrichment program. The North then put the program into deeper hidistg, which led numerous 
commentators, including the Wor York Times, to accuse the administration of exaggerating the 
original intelligence. Then in 2009. the North showed several U.S. nuclear experts a 
sophisticated uranium enrichment facility with 2000 centrifuges, proving that the 2002 
intelligence estimate was correct and raising strong suspicion that the North had other uranium 
enrichmeni facilities hidden elsewhere, A successful uranium-based nuclear test would 
demonstrate that the North is positioned to begin spinning centrifuges in facilities that can be 
hidden from detection more easily than the plutonium facilities detected and monitored at 
Yongbyon by satellite and aircraft since the early 1990s. We then w'ould probably have only 
limited ability to t:a]ciilate how many uranium -based nuclear weapons the North could produce 
in the years ahead. 

The North is also advancing its ballistic missile capabilities, despite the failure ofthe 
Unha-3 launch this month. After successful tests in the 1990s, the North has now deployed well 
over 200 Nodong missiles capab.le of ranging Japan and carrying larger payloads than the failed 
lJnha-3, including at least crude chemical and biological weapons, in 2010, the North revealed a 
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road-mobile intermediate-raoge ballistic missile called the Musudan which is presumed to have a 
range of3-5000 kilometers, though it has not been flight tested yet. 

Finally, the NotllFs willingness to transfer ballistic missile and nuclear capabilities to 
third parties is a denmnstrated and serious threat, in 2003, North Korean ofilcials told a U.S. 
delegation I joined that they had nuclear weapons and would “transfer’ them if the United States 
did not end its “hosliie policy,” The Bush administration subsequently discovered traces of 
uranium hexafluoride sourced to North Korea in the caches turned over by Libya, and then in 
September 2007 the Israeli Air Force destroyed a nuclear reactor construction project at LI Kibar 
in Syria, which was being built with the assistance of the North Koreans. More recently 
evidence has emerged that the Nortli has engaged in ballistic missile sales and possibly talks on 
nuclear capabilities with Burma. The Iranian ballistic missile inveotory bears strong 
resemblance to North Korea’s and while there is no evidence that the North is helping Iraji with 
uranium enrichment., it would not be surpiising, particularly given the relationship between 
North Korean and Iran’s proxy staie Syria o.n nuclear-related technology. 

hi short, the Nortli has been engaged foi' years in an aggressive and expensive program to 
develop uranium and piutonium-based nuclear weapons; the ballistic missiles to deliver them on 
target; and the credible threat of horizontal escalation througli transfer to a third party, 
Pyongyang’s vision of a grajid resolution with the United States would involve freezing this 
program in exchange for sanctions-lifting, respect tor the regime, and de facto recognition of the 
North as a nuclear weapons stale. Sophisticated proponents of a diplomatic deal acknowledge 
this reality, but suggest the deal is worth taking, since the threat of transfer is so dangerous and 
the North would not be able to use nuclear weapons for .regional hegemony the way Iran might. 
However, this would be an enormous strategic mistake. The North could keep any freeze on 
uranium imveriiiable and then threaten nuclear blackmail whenever it wanted to raise the rent, 
MeanwLile, the costto L'.S. credibility in Northeast .Asia would be devastating and the signal to 
other proiiferalors like Iran unmistakably v/eak. 

What Can Be Done? 

WTiai then should the adsninistration do in the wake of the April 12 missile launch? 

The UN Security Council has already sanctioned North Korea under UNSCR 1718 and 
1874, which followed the two previous nuclear tests. In addition, there has been increased 
iriiateral secunty coordination among the United States, South Korea and Japan in the wake of 
the 20 1 0 North Korean attacks on the Choetuoi and Yeonp^^eong Island, The UN SC President’s 
Statement is noo-binding and carries less weight than a full Security Council resolution, but 
sends some of the right signals by directing the Council’s Sanctions Comniiitee to consider 
additional .North Korean entities for sanctions, as well as identifying additional proliferation- 
sensitive technology that would be bann.ed for export to North Korea, 
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However, these arc still weak reeds to shake at North Korea in advance of a possible third 
nuclear test. The major diplomatic problem is that China continues to resist any steps that might 
destabilize North Korea or -in Beijing’s view — give the North an '‘excuse” for another iiiiciear 
test. Instead, Beijing continues emphasizing a resu.mption of U.S. -North Korea talks over 
coercive steps to deter the North from further escalation, China has also blocked the activities of 
the Sanctions Committee to date and has failed to implement previous sanctions with any 
se.nousness. The appearance of a Chinese made chassis under the Nortli’s newest medium range 
ballistic missile launcher in a parade in Pyongyang this past week is a particular black eye for 
Beijing, Japanese photojournalists have tilso taken pictures of the kine North Korean trading 
company now on the UNSC Sanctions list openly operating in China. 

I understand the reasons why the administration is not pushing Beijing harder. There is a 
tradition of trying to maintain consensus in the Secunvy Council and avoiding a split over any 
one issue, given parallel challenges with Syria and Iran. The administration has also been 
attempting to lower tensions that heightened vvith Beijing in 2010 over incidents in the East and 
South China Sea and Chinese implicit support for Pyoogyaiig. However, this approach may be 
reaching the point of diminishing returns, both in terms of making the Security Council effective 
and shaping Chinese choices. 

The United States could be doing more with Japan and South ICorea, for example. I 
applaud Secretaries Clinton and Panetta for encouraging more Trilateral coordination, which 
proved particularly effective after the North Korean attacks on South Korea in 2010. H.ovvever, 
we have allowed that effort to wane over the past year, particularly with respect to military- 
exercises and defense cooperation. Closer li.S.-Japan-ROK defense alignment has the benefit of 
demonstrating to Beijing the alternative to China using its own leverage on the North and also of 
belter preparing us for dealing with a North Korea that threatens beyond the peninsula. In this 
regard, we have to ret:ognize that the administration’s January^ Strategic Ciuidance and proposed 
defense cuts -not to m.eTiiion the prospccl of deeper cuts if there is sequestration — undercut the 
credibility of our resolve in the face of North Korean proliferation and Chinese acquiescence. 
Moreover, the resulting dilution of U.S. doctrine to defeat adversaries in two theaters cannot 
have been lost on a North Korean military that has long listed conflict in Southwest Asia as an 
opporiunily for aggressive unification. Similarly, the Strategic Guidance's call for pursuing 
deterrence with a smaller imclear force has alanned Japaiiese and Korean national security 
experts who are witnessing an increase in North Korean tactical nuclear weapons aimed at them. 

We have also been too passive about the transfer, or horizontal escalation, threat. By 
returning illicit money to North Korea in March 2007 that had been frozen in Banco Delta Asia 
accounts in Macao and then remaining passive after the El Kibar reactor revelations in 
September of that year, the L.hiited Stales sent the waong signals in terms of our resolve to 
interdict and respond to transfer of nucleai' technologies, I also view the recent Nuclear Security 
Summit in Seoul as a lost opportunity to get back on track, since the summit did little to send a 
signal of resolve to-wards dangerous proliferators like North Korea or Iran, despite some useful 
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agreements among responsible users of nuclear power, Similarly, it would be an enormous 
mistake to set aside the Burma-Noith Korea link in order to make progress on other areas in our 
current dialogue with Biinna. 

Finally, we need to consider whether our use of food aid as m instmment of diplomacy is 
morally and strategically justifiable. President Bush, at least for the first six years of his 
administration, viewed food aid as something the United States should provide to people in need 
as long as deliver}' could be monitored. By linking food aid to talks on political and security 
issues, we do not actually provide strong incentives to the North and we undermine our ability to 
I’espond to humanitarian needs of those suffering under the regime we condemn. Having linked 
food aid to the Februasy 29 agreement in the first place, the administration now/ has little choice 
but to halt the aid, but it will be important to get our priorities rlgitt in future. Similarly, vve need 
a human rights policy that is unflinching in our condemnadoo of abuses in North Korea and our 
efforts to muster intemationai support to prevent actions such as those by Chi.na to return 
refugees to North Korea against their will. Humanitarian and human rights policies towards 
North Korea deserve prioritization on their own merits and should not be linked to the up-and- 
dowT, tactics of negotiations. 

Did the administration make a mistake talking to the North Koreans? I have worked with 
the diplomats who took on this difficult task and have high regard for their professionalism. 
Communication with North Korea can serve our national interests in terms of inteiligence- 
gathering, preserving a channel for dissuasion or dc-escalation, and .meeting our allies’ 
expectations that there is still some role for diplomacy. However, engagement is a means and 
not an ends, and North Korea has proven repeatedly that it is an extremely limited iueans at that. 
The administration’s aim of Idddng the North Korea can down the road to 2013 was a tactical 
decision that was effectively manipulated by North Korea in pursuit of strategic objectives. The 
administration is iiow' compounding that mistake by seeking to parcel out its response to North 
Korea in small doses so that it can o.ffer a politically acceptable response after the North’ s likely 
nuclear test. This is not a problem that wdll ripen with age or be reversed with reactive tactics 
based on the domestic political calendar. The NSC Spokesman has said that the administration 
has broken the past cycle with North Korea. Unfortunately, that is not a defendable assertion. 

1 thank the Committee for its kind aiteihioT). 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Snyder? 

STATEMENT OF MR. SCOTT SNYDER, SENIOR FELLOW FOR 

KOREA STUDIES, DIRECTOR OF THE PROGRAM ON U.S.- 

KOREA POLICY, COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. Snyder. It is a pleasure and an honor to appear before the 
committee 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. If you could punch that little button 
and hold it close? 

Mr. Snyder. Sorry about that. It is an honor to appear before the 
committee. My colleagues have already covered a number of main 
points, especially related to the Security Council statement and 
North Korean response. I think it is clear that we are in the middle 
of a dynamic very similar to the one that we saw in 2009, where 
the likelihood of additional escalation exists. We are facing a defi- 
ant, sovereignty-focused new regime. 

I want to address two topics. One is the failings of the Leap Day 
agreement, which have already been, I think, pointed out in the 
initial statements, namely the concern about the linkage of food to 
the negotiations with North Korea, which I agree was a mistake 
and should have been dealt with separately. And I go into that in 
some detail in my testimony. 

And then I think, also, the failure to state in the U.S. statement 
very clearly that a satellite test would be considered as part of a 
long-range missile, and not acceptable for North Korea. Clearly, the 
effort so far that we have seen has not changed North Korea’s be- 
havior. How do we change North Korea’s behavior? 

I think that the way to do this is really to focus on changing the 
environment for North Korea in a way that influences its strategic 
options, rather than trying to negotiate carrots and sticks directly 
with North Korea as a vehicle by which to do that. Change the en- 
vironment, and then talk to them to determine whether we are see- 
ing the type of change that we need to see. 

And of course, we have seen in the case of Burma recently a good 
example of a situation where the leadership has made a strategic 
choice to change, and then the U.S. has found some traction in 
terms of responding. 

How do we change the environment? One, I think fundamental, 
challenge that we have faced in the face of North Korean provo- 
cations has been the failure to hold North Korea accountable for its 
actions, and this, I think, is particularly important in the context 
of alliance coordination. 

Different provocations by North Korea provoke different levels of 
response from us and our allies. We saw the case where a conven- 
tional provocation against South Korea evoked a strong response 
from South Korea, and the U.S. was focused on trying to make sure 
that South Korea didn’t respond in a way that escalated. Likewise, 
it seems to me that the South Korean response to the rocket 
launch, at least in terms of public response, was not that strong. 
And so the question of how we, essentially, show that there is a 
price for provocation. 

Second, I think we need to minimize reliance on China, while 
continuing to cooperate with them in a limited way. I think it is 
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very clear that the Chinese have their own interests in promotion 
of North Korean stability and in gradualism, and that this is cre- 
ating a gap in terms of expectations. We shouldn’t be relying on 
China as a way of trying to pursue our approach to North Korea. 

And then the third area I would like to point out is that, increas- 
ingly, this is a regime that is not isolated. It is partially integrated 
with the outside world. And so I think that we need to look care- 
fully at whether or not that need for external funds that has al- 
ready been addressed in various ways, for instance illicit activities, 
might also provide an opportunity for us. 

The sanctions approach, the sanctions-only approach, means that 
the front door has been closed. But as long as China leaves the 
back door open, it is not going to work. And so I think we need to 
find a way to exploit North Korea’s partial integration with its 
neighbors as a way of drawing the North Koreans out. 

If the North Korean regime decided to move in the direction of 
reform — and it is true that we don’t have much evidence that they 
have decided to — ^but the fact of the matter is that they don’t have 
the technical specialists to be able to do it, even if they wanted to 
do it. And so we really need to find ways to expose North Koreans 
to long-range educational opportunities that will socialize them to 
western ways of thinking, as a way of inducing internal change in 
North Korea. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Snyder follows:] 
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North Koreans Missiles, Nukes, and False 
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Scott A. Snyder 

Senior Fellow for Korea Studies and. Director of the Program on US.-Korea Policy 
Council on Foreign Relations 

Before the 

Foreign Affairs Committee 

United States House of Representatives 
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Hearing on North Korea After Kim }ong-il: Still Dangerous and Erratic 

It is an honor to appear before the I louse Foreign Affairs Committee and to provide analysis of North 
Korea’s c<mtiniiing efforts to develop a credible capacity to deliver long-range nuclear weapons to the 
United States, the relationship of North Korea’s current circumstances and leadership succession to those 
efforts, and my critical review of the Obama administration’s most recent diplomatic efforts to curb North 
Kiirea's nuclear vveapons and missile programs. This Committee is well aware that North Korea has 
continued to advance its nuclear weapons development despite over two decades ot efforts led by both 
Republican and Democratic administrations. This testimony 'will address two main topics: I) the U.S.- 
DPRK Leap Day Agreement and its shortcomings, and 2) how the United States should redouble its efforts 
to shape North Korea’s strategic environment rather than trying to identity the right combination of Cvirrots 
and sticks to be used in a negotiation with Pj'on^'ang. 

Major assumptions and conclusions that are part of this assessment include the following: 

• Under current circumsc;u]ces, North Korea appears Hkely to continue its nuclear weapons and 
missile development regardless of who is in charge in Pyongyang, Seoul or Washington. 
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Unchecked pursuit of its nuclear weapons and missile programs will eventually enable North Korea 
to threaten the United States directly with a deliverable nuclear strike capability. 

The United States should recognize that North Korea’s missile launch failure does not lessen its 
defiance of the international community or its continuing efforts to improve its nuclear weapons and 
missile capabilities. 

The Obama administration's Leap Day Agreement with. North Korea was unveiled as a modest step 
designed to constrain North Korea from pursuing provocations and return to denuclearization 
negotiations in exchange for provision of food assistance. But the inclusion of food aid as part of the 
deal was misguided, as was the failure <>f the U.S. statement to publicly state its opposition to North 
Ktirean satellite tests that use the same technologies used to launch ballistic missiles. 

Past efforts to deal with North Korea have prioritized the task of finding the right mix ofincentives 
and disincentives that will convince the regime to denuclearize:/uftire efforts sh>uld prioritize shaping 
the cnvironrru’.nt to influence North Korea’s strategic cyptunis, while also maintaining regular direct dialogue 
with North Korea 50 as to minimize the possibility of miscalculation by either side. 

Hold North Korea accountable for its actions. The task of holding North Korea accountable for its 
provocations while minimizing the risk of tension escalation remains a fundamental dilemma for the 
United States and its allies. North Korea has pursued provocations with relative confidence that its 
opponents will err on the side of a measured response; this calcuius may not hold in the future, It 
also imposes substantial risks to any party that seeks to break a dynamic that has allowed North 
Korea to pursue provocations with relative impunity. North Korea’s attempts to reap gains from its 
provocations is a second major risk fairtor on the peninsula related to the expanded threat capacity 
the North may gain from e.fforts to advance its nuclear and missile programs. 

Minimize reliance on Cdiina. Efforts to shape North Korea’s strategic environment must recognize 
chat China’s chief interest is promotion of N<wth Korean stability and gradual economic rehuin, and 
contend with Cliina's subsequent assistance to its ally. U.S. cooperation with China over North 
Korea is necessary, but remains limited by a divergence of American and Chinese interests on the 
Korean peninsula. The United States should pursue North Korea’s denuclearization while 
minimizing dependence on China to achieve those objectives. At the same time, Sino-LT.S. 
cooperation on North Korea issaies is necessary and desirable, where possible. 

Exploit North Korea’s partial hitegrationwithits neighbors. North Korea is not completely isolated 
from the outside world. It is increasingly dependent on cash flows and subsidies from external 
sources including China. North Korea’s dependency' on external resources is a doul:>le edged sword. 
Its reliance on external resources may be a factor for instability, depending on who controls resource 
inflows into North Korea. 
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Obama administration’s approach to North Korea: An Assessment of the Leap Day Agreement 

A) Noi'th Korea’s 20 1 2 test: Deja vu all over again? 

North Korea’s efforts to conduct nuclear and misvsile tests in 2009 framed the Obama administration's 
policy toward North Korea. The Obitma administration's initial inclination to estabhsh diplomatic channels 
for dialogue quickly evaporated following North Korea’s laimch of a satellite “for peaceful purposes” on 
April 5, 2009, hotirs prior to President Obama’s speech in Prague outlinmg liis initiative to eventually rid the 
world of nuclear weapons. In that speech. President Obama stated that North Korea would not receive 
rewards for provocations. The Obama administration pushed for a strong condemnation at the UN 
Security Council, in the form of a UN Security Council President’s statement condemning North Korea for 
undertaking the launch. 

North Korea responded poorly to the UN re.solution, announcing its withdrawal from the Six Party Talks 
and threatening to conduct a nuclear mst. North Korea followed through on that threat on May 2.S, 2009, 
stimulating further UN condemnation, including the passage of UN Security Council Resolution 1 874 
prohibiting North Korean ballistic missile tests of any kind and imposing an inspections regime on 
suspected shipments of nuclear materials to or from North Korea. 

Fast forward to 20 1 2 , and one might conclude that we are in the middle ot the same movie, with North 
Korea’s third nuclear test as a plausible next step following last week’s failed long-range missile launch. 
North Korea announced its plans to launch a satellite on March 1 6, and President Obama declared a week 
later in Seoul that there would be “no rewards for provocations.” Ignoring widespread condemnation from 
the international community, North Korea launched a rocket on April 1 2 chat exploded in air a little over 
one minute following the launch. Despite the failure ol Nortli Korea’s launch, the UN has responded by 
deploring North Korea’s lamich, calling upon North Korea to “re-establish its preexisting coimnitments to a 
moratorium on missile launches” and has directed the committee responsible for implementing UN seairity 
council resolutions against North Korea to make additional sanctions recommendations. Pyong>^ang is 
likely to use the UN President’s Statement to justify a third North Korean nuclear test. North Korea may 
have calculated that all its neighbors are preoccupied by domest:ic political transitions, and that no party will 
be able to lead an effective international response, either through the UN or through a coalition of the 
willing. 

North Korea’s defiance Is particularlv bitter medicine for the Obama administration. Top administration 
officials had pledged that the Obama administration w-ould not negotiate with North Korea unless it finds a 
way to change the pattern of North Kortian behavior, but North Korean behavior remains unchanged. 

North Korea’s announcement that it would conduct a satellite test came onlv sixteen davs after a modest 
Obama administration Leap Day agreement in which North Korea pledged not to conduct a “long-range 
missile launch” or nuclear test and to allow the return of IAEA inspectors to Yongbyun in return for U.S. 
food aid. The agreement tailed to change the patterns of the past or to constrain North Korea from 
pursuing provocations. 
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B) The Failings of the Leap Day Agreement 

I do not fault the administration for continuing dialogue in the immediate aftermath of Kim Jong-il’s death 
and before the formal assumption of additional titles by Kim jong-un. Direct dialogue provided an 
opportunity to understand more about leadership vsucccvssion in an opaque regime and to make important 
jttdgineiits biised on those interactions. But in retrospect, 1 believe it was a mistake to mnounce an 
agreement before the political sittiation in Pv'ongy'ang was fiiUy consolidated, e\'en if it was an understanding 
that had been negotiated prior to Kim jong-ii’s death. The result is a setback for U.S.-DPRK relations. 

I want to draw attention to two specific failings of the administration’s approach to talks with the DPRK. 
First, it was a mistake to allow food aid to be brought directly into the negotiations as a quid pro quo for 
North Korean actions, and referring to such U.S. assistance as evidence of non-hostility. Although food aid 
decisions are inherently political, especially with a regime like that of North Korea, the United States has 
historically tried to keep them at arms length from politics. Ambassador Robert King announced three 
perfectlv sensible criteria tor the provision of humanitarian aid to North Korea in February 201 1:1) 
demonstrated need in North Korea, 2) demonstrated need relative to the absolute needs of other 
humanitarian crises around the world, and ,^) mutual agreement on a monitoring system in North Korea in 
line with international standards. These should have been the only criteria for determining aid to North 
Korea, and they should have been followed regardless of North Korean demands to include food aid as a 
quid pro ([iio for North Kore;m pledges. By accepting North Kore;ui iissertions of linkage and then 
formalizing an agreement that U.S. sassistance will only be given ui conjunction with specific North Korean 
actions, the United States has allowed its hands to be tied on food assistance to a set of political criteria that 
have almost nothing to do with humanitarian need. Tins unfortunately differs from the U.S, position in the 
late 1 990s, when the United States was able to provide food to victims of the North Korean famine via the 
UN WFP and private donors, resisting t)vert linkage between humanitarian aid provision and political talks. 

This mistvike of linking food aid to North Korean behavior, was then compounded when President Obama, 
in liis speech at I lankook Foreign Language University several weeks ago, idenriiied U.S. willingness to 
provide this assistance as evidence of U.S. non-hostility to North Korea. While the administration has 
understandably concluded chat a lack of trust between the two countries following the North Korean missile 
laimcli prohibits the U.S. from providing food aid, the North Koreans are now likely to dami U.S. non- 
provision as evidence of its hostility toward the North. 

A second tailing of the adminl.stration in rolling out the Leap Day statements is in part an illustration of the 
modesty ot the actions pledged bv the partie,s in two parallel statements. The fact that the governments 
released separate statements is already a sign of dif¥erence,s or issues between the two countries that made 
the issuance of a joint statement undesirable or unattainable. But once it was determined that the United 
States had the freedom to unilaterally issue its own statement, there should have been an effort to remove 
ambiguity from the U.S. statement to the extent pos-sible. In its own statement, the United States should 
have been more explicit that “long-range missiles” also include satellites. The U.S. chief negotiator has 
indicated that tliis point was made clear to his DPRK counterpart during negotiations: there would ha\'e 
been no harm — in light of the fact that each side issued their own statement — in the United States providing 
more detail in its own statement so as to remove any hint of ambiguity' regarding U.S. expectations. A 
DPRK foreign ministry- statement from March 25 asserts that by not providing such speciticiry, the 
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statements do not preclude North Korea from conducting a peaceful satellite launch. This sort of public 
statement contradicting U.S. assertions is likely to further dampen prospects for renewed U.S. direct, high- 
level diplomacy with North Korea, at least for the time being. 

Shaping the Strategic Environment Versus Negotiating With North Korea 

In retrospect, the high point of the Obama administration’s efforts to ensure that North Korea received no 
“reward” for provocations was probably the June 2009 passage of UN Security Council Resolution 1874, a 
SLirprisingly toughly-worded resolution that even gained China’s support. But the PRC moved in a different 
direction from late summer of 2009, when it recognized the strategic value of Sino-DPRK relations, 
enhanced the regularit)’ of high-level communications with Kim }ong-il, and made a full court press to 
promote economic relations with Pyong\’ang. From that point, the Obama administration’s efforts to 
promote regional cohesion as a means by which to pressure North Korea began to fall apart. Not only did 
China focus on economic engagement with North Korea at the expen.se of any seriou.s efforts to implement 
the UN resolution, but also the Obama administration’s initial efforts to pronune international sanctions 
under UNSC Resolution 1 874 appeared to fall off the map of the Obama administration’s policy priorities. 

The Obama administration failed to capitalize on its initial efforts to shape North Korea’s strategic 
environment. The policy of “strategic patience” was too easily interpreted to mean parking the North Korea 
issue imd widting far North Korea to change its mind, assuming that a North Korean chiUige of heart (or 
regime?) would be inevitable. By the time the Obama administrarioii resimied direct dialogue with North 
Korea in 20 1 1 , there was not an accompanying strateg)^ designed to shape North Korea’s strategic 
environment so as to limit its alte?.matives to negotiation. The collective failure of the international 
community to respond to North Korean provocali<jns against South Korea in 20 U) further gave North 
Korea confidence that there w’ouidbeno serious price for additional provocations. China blocked even a 
disaission at the UN Seairiry Council of the most serious inter-Korean cons'entioiud idtercation in decades, 
the November 2010 shelling ofYeonpyeong Island that resulted in civilian casualties. Cldna's rediscovery of 
a strategic element in its relations with North Korea was a major factor that has made it more diffiailt to 
shape North Korea's environment so as to induce North Korea to shift away from reliance on a nuclear 
weapons capabilit\^ The United States must work harder in the future-not to negotiate a strategic choice 
with North Korea-but instead to create an environment in which North Korea recognizes that its only way 
forward wdl require abandonment of the nuclear path. 

Shaping North Korea’s strategic choices will be exceedingly difficult. It will require even more careful 
coordination among allies, cooperation with but not dependenc\' on China, exploitation of North Korea’s 
partial dependence on external economic support, and a willingne^ss to make North Korea’s 
denuclearization a top-rank foreign policy priority over a sustained period of time. And it will require 
regular diplomatic dialogue with North Korea, but only as a secondary component of a U.S. strategy. 
Pr<5gre,ss should he measured by North Korea’s willingness to move in a different direction based on an 
assessment of its own interests :uid options rather than on the basis of U.S. application of “carrots iuid 
sticks.” The record of U.S. negotiations with North Korea show's that neither carrots nor sticks have been 
effective in influencmg North Korea's behaxdor, suggesting that North Korea’s behavioral change will not be 
a product of negotiation, but rather of the regime’s owm changed calculus based on its internal 
circumstances. An open channel for dialogue may be useful to minimize miscalculation and 
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misunderstanding and to gain information about North Korea’s decisionmaking. But there is probably no 
need for direct negotiations until after North Korea has shown a change in its strategic direction. 

The task ol shaping North Korea’s strategic choices wall face challenges from at least three fronts, each of 
which will require extraordinary diplomatic dexterity to manage well. These challenges include the need to 
hold North Korea accountable through concerted allied action while inimaging the risk of conflict 
escalation, the need to expand cooperadoiiwdth China without depending on China to mfltteiice North 
Korea, a more aggressive utilization of North Korea’s partial depeiideiiQ' on the outside world while not 
allowing the North to exploit benefits derived from external interactions to its own ends. 

A) Strengthened Alliance-Based Efforts to Hold North Korea Accountable for its Actions 

Neither South Korea nor the international commimity has been able to hold North Korea accountable for 
its destabilizing provocations, regardle.s.s of whether they are primarily inter-Korean in nature or involve 
North Korea’s antagonism of the international community- The threat <if force against North Korea in 
response to its provocations may invite North Korea's retaliation (and certainly will invite North Korea’s 
bluster), even if such measures are conceived of as proportionate to the provocation. North Korea has 
capitalized on Western fears of both North Korean instability and prospects for military escalation to its 
advantage thus far, recognizing that the West and South Korea potentially have much more to lose from a 
conflict th;m does North Korea. 

A rare example of a credible deterrent response on the part of the United States is the mobilization of U.S. 
forces to cut down the tree in the middle orPaninunjom following the North Korean ax murder of two U.S. 
soldiers. But that incident also reveals the extraordinary difficulty inherent in the task of holding North 
Korea accountable: the United States deployed extraordinary resources to mount a tree trimming operation 
that in a post-cold w:ir seciurity environment seem even more disproportionate to the ciraimstances than 
was the case in the cold war context of the 1 970s. Changing the past pattern of negotiations with North 
Korea will not be possible imless the United States and its allies are willing to show the political will to make 
North Korea pay a price for its destabilizing actions while simultaneously minimizing the temporary risks of 
conflict escalation that might result from such a strategy. 

B) Securing Chinese Cooperation While Minimizing Dependence on China for Results 

China prioritize.s regime .stahilltv in North Korea and is suspicious of both U.S. strategic intentions and the 
U.S. -R OK .security alliance. China and the United States share common interests in keeping inter -Korean 
tensions under control, keeping the Korean peninsmla non-nuclear and preventing the breakout of a 
humanitariau crisis in North Korea. But the limited nature of these interests means that the United States 
ultimately cannot depend on China to “deliver” succcvss in dealing with North Korea. Despite the 
desirability of an official Sino-U.vS. dialogue on how to address these common concerns, including how to 
respond to instability in North Korea, there are limits to what Washington can e.xpect from cooperation 
with Cliiiia regarding North Korea. In the absence of more effective Sino-U.S. cooperation, the United 
States will iia\^e to work more closel)' with its allies South Korea and japan, both to devise an effective 
strategy for shaping North Korea’s strategic choices and for responding to North Korean instability. 
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C) Exploit North Korea’s Partial Integration With its Neighbors 

The United States should try to utilize North Korea’s partial dependence on external economic support to 
promote North Korea’s change Irom within. One evidence of the elfect ol North Korea’s partial 
integration with the outside w as that North Korea had no choice but to publicly announce the failure ot its 
satellite launch after having allowed foreign media into the country to cover the launch. Tliis stands m 
contrast to past launches in 1998 and 2009, at which time the North Korean media declared success 
regardless of the actual outcome of the launch. Unfortunately, any approach that attempts to exploit North 
Korea’s marketization and mformation inflows to catalyze internal changes in North Korea is likely to 
require time in order to succeed, but it may prove to be the most effective option for influencing North 
Korea's internal choices. External pressure and sanctions will not prevent North Korea from, getting the 
resources that it needs from China. How can the United States facilitate further North Korean opening and 
integration? One step might be to open the door more widely to non-governmental exchange and academic 
research in selected non-scientific area.s bv North Koreans in the United .States. The U.S. has in recent years 
tied visa approval to North Korean behavior, but as North Korea seeks to make itself prosperous, it wall 
need cadres with greater international experience in order to be able to pursue economic reforms. The 
United States government should remove barriers to citizen exchanges wdrli North Korea, especially by 
granting visas to visiting academics and policymakers, and should consider allowing North Koreans to 
participate in the Pulbright-I lays programs on academic exchange at U.S. universities. Even if North Korea 
only sends its most trusted cadres for long-term education in the United States, their educational 
experiences may be a factor that will facilitate North Korea’s internal transformation. 

Conclusion 

If the United States can identify effective means by vvhich to hold North Korea accountable for its actions, 
cooperate with China where necessan' while minimizing dependence on China to clnuige North Korea’s 
strategic environment, and utilize North Korea’s existing economic exposure to facilitate change in the 
country, these three tracks might begin to add up to a situation that could influence North Korea’s strategic 
choices. Recent experience with Burma’s reforms underscore that it is only after North Korea’s leadership 
has made a strategic decision to move in a different direction that there will be potential for progress in U.S. - 
DPRK relations, or reason to invest significant effort in direct negotiations with North Korea. 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
Thank you to all of our panelists for excellent testimony. 

Oh, Dr. Cronin, I am so sorry. I am so used to going that way, 
we had you all mixed up, and I apologize. I think we would like 
to hear from you. Dr. Cronin. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK M. CRONIN, PH.D., SENIOR ADVISOR 

& SENIOR DIRECTOR OF THE ASIA PROGRAM, CENTER FOR 

A NEW AMERICAN SECURITY 

Mr. Cronin. Madam Chairman, I appreciate that. And Ranking 
Member Berman and other members of the committee, thank you 
for this invitation on these timely proceedings. It is my judgment 
that the regime in Pyongyang indeed remains armed, dangerous, 
and prone to miscalculation. Indeed, the moment we think we 
know the next move of Kim Jong-Un is the moment we are going 
to be surprised yet again. 

We have heard about some of the tactical mistakes of our recent 
policy. I want to focus on strategy, in the interests of time. My 
main argument is that the United States lacks an effective long- 
term strategy for achieving peace on the Korean Peninsula. Despite 
a strong alliance with South Korea, we are gradually losing lever- 
age over an opaque regime in North Korea, determined to acquire 
nuclear weapons that are designed to hit American soil. We lack 
direct contact with North Korea’s collective leadership. We rely far 
too much on secondhand information. 

A new strategy is very difficult to put together. I don’t suggest 
this is easy, and it is the nuance that will matter. Nonetheless, the 
new strate^ I have proposed looks at five building blocks that we 
need to mix together. Those areas are strengthening defenses; 
strengthening alliances; creating crippling new targeted financial 
measures; but also establishing direct high-level contact with North 
Korea’s leaders, if only to facilitate political fissures and better un- 
derstand pressure points; and using engagement and information 
to dramatically expand the flow of information into and out of 
North Korea. 

So first, Kim Jong-Un’s satellite diplomacy should catalyze us to 
bolster our missile defenses. We have no ascent-phase, boost-phase 
intercept capacity. This, combined with our mid-phase and ter- 
minal-phase defenses, would help us and our allies make sure that 
we could knock this missile down the next time this happens. 

Second, we need to further reinforce the military capabilities and 
the interoperability between U.S., South Korea and Japan, in all 
three countries. Comprehensive missile defenses need to be 
matched with greater integration of command and control and in- 
telligence, surveillance and reconnaissance capabilities. Additional 
steps should be taken to give higher priority to U.S. forces in 
Korea, a command that has inevitably suffered from the decade- 
long priorities placed on the conflicts in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

Third, we need to move beyond ineffective sanctions to find new 
means of applying real pain on recalcitrant leaders who flagrantly 
put international security at risk. The United States can use the 
combined force of government and the private sector to clamp down 
on the mostly Chinese banks the North’s leadership relies on to 
fund critical leaders in the military party and ruling circles. 
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We need precision-guided financial measures that go as far as 
those attempted nearly several years ago with Banco Delta Asia, 
to squeeze key decision makers like Jang Sung-taek. If they were 
targeted and maintained over time, this could bring about change. 

Fourth, the United States should seek to use serious pressure 
and defense tactics to open up more direct high-level talks with 
Kim Jong-Un, Jang Sung-taek, and two or three generals central 
to the collective leadership. It is a political objective, in other 
words, to our pressure and our force, and this is it. It is opening 
up those real talks that will matter. 

Only by winning access to the true inner circle of North Korea 
can we hope to determine potential fault lines, pressure points, and 
opportunities. Long-term engagement will make us smarter about 
what kind of transition that may be possible for North Korea, while 
preparing us for a hard landing should the regime implode. 

And fifth and finally, the United States and South Korea should 
expand their efforts to dramatically expand the flow of information 
into North Korea. North Korea cannot live forever in a cocoon. 
China and South Korea are growing so prosperous, the flow of in- 
formation can get in. But coupled with engagement, we can expand 
that information, and it will start to change. 

So defense, allies, financial measures, information, and high-level 
engagement are the building blocks for a potential new strategic 
approach. I believe, put together properly, within the next decade 
we could move North Korea away from its regular cycle of provo- 
cation and prevarication and human rights abuses, to something 
much better. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cronin follows:] 
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Senior Advisor and Senior Director of the fisia-Pacific Security Program, Center for a New 
American Security 

Madam Chairman and Members of the Committee, thank you for inviting me to join these timely 
proceedings. Having analyzed North Korea over three decades, it is my judgment that the regime in 
Pyongyang remains armed, dangerous and prone to mivScalculation. 

Last week Kim jong-eun recklessly pursued a long-range missile launch in contravention of United 
Nations Security Council resolutions and a voluntary agreement with the United States. He used his 
maiden public address to announce the primacy of military force, and he ominously exhorted North 
Koreans to prepare for a “final victory.” He boasted of unprecedented military achievements, suggesting 
potential progress in fabricating a nuclear ICBM while parading a road-mobile missile. Kim jong-eun's 
determination to show seamless continuity during this rare leadership transition reminds us that North 
Korea may resort to lethal force wthout warning, as it did tv\dce in 2010 and on numerous occasions in 
previous years. Meanwhile, the North’s people suffer from economic hardship and brutal political 
oppression. In all these and other ways, North Korea is indeed still dangerous, ft is also erratic in the 
sense that the moment we publicly predict the next move of “Kim 3.0” he niciy seek to dash our 
expectations yet again.' 

My main argument is that the United States lacks an effective, long-term strategy for ach/eving peace on 
the Korean Peninsula. Despite a robust alliance with the Republic of Korea, we are gradually losing 
leverage over an opaque regime in North Korea determined to acquire nuclear weapons designed to hit 
American soil. We lack direct contact with North Korea’s collective leadership and rely far too much on 
second-hand information. A sober assessment of our North Korea policy assumptions should produce 
both a new strategic approach and strengthen America’s defensive posture in Northeast Asia. Let me 
explain briefly why our present approach is not working and what we should do about it. 

Last week’s failed missile launch demonstrated that vre are counting on North Korean technical 
incompetence to ensure a large measure of our security. Thus, it would be a mistake to assume that w^’e 
dodged a bullet when North Korea’s Unha-3 missile exploded less than two minutes after launch, In 
reality, this launch portends an exponential advance in North Korean military might. While the liquid 


'The phrase comes from analyst Jonathan Pollack, 
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fueled Ui3ha-3 may be operationally impractical as an ICBM (at least compared to modern, solid-fueled 
rockets), it does provide an important lest of the staging required for a long-range missile designed to 
carry a nuclear warhead. 

North Korea’s missile provocation carries costs to the United States and its allies which transcend merely 
damaging American credibility. It poses real military threats that must be addressed through a 
comprehensive strategy that also includes better defensive military means. Cutting food aid and pursuing 
UN Security' Council resolutions are insufficient, even feeble, responses, and they do nothing to check 
North Korea’s unrelenting ambition to build a long-range nuclear weapons program. 

North Korea’s missile exhibitionism has exposed five serious tactical mistakes in United States policy. 
Tactical mistake number one is Washington 's fixation on the quixotic objectjve of persuading North 
Korea to negotiate away its limited plutonium stockpile sufficient for 6- 10 weapons. Coercive diplomacy 
works best when seeldng limited goals, not goals that threaten regime survival. The regime’s dogged 
pursuit of nuclear weapons suggests that a nuclear weapon is viewed as crucial to its survival, and the 
finite plutonium stockpile means it cannot afford to squander that insurance by either selling it or 
bargaining it away. Yet we have persevered 'with a maximalist goal of denuclearization despite our lack of 
leverage or credibility when it comes to meting out punishment for noncompliance. 

Meanwhile, North Korea has in all probability used I-Ioudini-like misdirection to expand a more advanced 
highly-enriched uranium (H£U) weapons program, one that would provide for a larger nuclear stockpile, 
be harder to detect, and be easier to proliferate off the peninsula. In November 2010, when visiting U.S. 
experts w'ere shown the North’s surprising achievements in fashioning an HEU program, America simply 
doubled down on its preexisting determination to pursue denuclearization as the supreme policy^ 
objective. America’s staunch ally in ROK’s Lee Myung-bak’s government fully embraced the same 
approach. 

But without a realistic means of achieving denuclearization, our efforts only emit a smokescreen for North 
Korea’s ambitions. This highlights a second tactical mistake: namely, becoming ever-more reliant on 
China to tamp down the North’s nuclear ambitions. Outsourcing the problem has presented China with a 
choice between pacifying a screaming baby (North Korea) and calming down a nonplussed adult minder 
(the United States). Given such a choice, China has found it easier to restrain the United States than 
North Korea. Consequently'’, China grows in importance, while U.S. influence over North Korea and 
within Northeast Asia is at risk of receding, 
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A third tactical mistake concerns the use of humanitarian assistance as a bargaining tool over the North’s 
nuclear programs. Humanitarian assistance should be giv'^en only on humanitarian grounds, and food 
provides no leverage vis-a-vis a goal vital to regime survival like a nuclear-armed missile. While the 
Obama administration wished to keep “nutritional assistance” separate from nuclear talks (and the food 
was a request from North Korea), the administration played into Pyongyang’s negotiating tactics by 
delaying humanitarian assistance that should have begun careful distribution months earlier. Meanwhile, 
the absence of humanitarian aid workers on the ground in North Korea is hurting malnourished and at- 
risk elements of the population, not the regime itself. 

A fourth mistake on the part ofU.S. negotiators has been to allow North Korea to wriggle out of a firm 
verbal commitment not to launch any missiles, including those that might send a satellite into orbit. I 
believe American negotiators who say that they made this explicit in the process of striking the 
moratorium on nuclear and missile tests. I also can point to the international consensus— -including 
China and Russia - that existing UN Security Council resolutions prohibit the missile program that the 
North so flamboyantly rolled out in the past month. But giving the North sufficient grey area to claim it 
was all a misunderstanding and that a weather satellite is harmless has made the United States look 
downright foolish. 

Finally, we are the on verge of a fifth tactical error by not following up our admonitions with resolute 
action. Declaring the missile launch to be “unacceptable” does more harm than good if our only 
responses are rhetorical blandishments and unenforced sanctions. 

The result of these and other tactical errors is that the United States is gradually paying reputational costs 
and teaching North Korea to ignore our warnings. Consider the fact that only several weeks ago the 
President put U.S. credibility' in the hands of a multilateral nuclear summit in Seoul that was 
overshadowed by the missile diplomacy of a military regime spearheaded by a man still in his twenties, 
Kim Joiig-eun, in effect, successfully outmaneuvered U.S., Chinese, South Korean, Russian, and Japanese 
military forces, which ended up within close proximity of each other in and around the hast China Sea. 
The outcome could easily have been miscalculation and conflict between major powers. Now fhaf should 
be unacceptable. 

In announcing the missile launch as a breach of contract and unacceptable, the United States offered little 
evidence that it would pursue options that the regime in Py'^ongyang might regret. Instead, Washington 
continued to look to Beijing to crack down on its ally, an action China has simply not been willing or able 
to do. 
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The United States needs a fresh assessment and a new long-range strategy for ending the threats posed by 
North Korea. Such an assessment should mobilize tiie entire inter-agency process, all-source information, 
and then be based on a commitment that the United States national security community is willing to back 
over time in concert with our allies, especially South Korea. 

That new strategy would look at five areas: strengthening defenses; strengthening alliances; creating 
crippling new targeted financial measures; establishing direct, high-level contact with North Korea s 
leaders, if only to facilitate potential fissures and better understand pressure points; and using engagement 
to dramatically expand the fow of information into and out of North Korea. Put together, I believe such a 
top-down and bottoni-up strategy of defense, pressure and information could wthin this decade break 
North Korea’s endless cycle of prevarication and provocation. In the short-to-mid-term, we should seek 
to deny the North any advantage from growing military capabilities, and in the mid-to-long-term we 
should seek denuclearization through unification. 

First, Kim Jong-eun s satellite diplomacy should catalyze us to bolster our missile defenses. It is too risky 
to pursue overt regime change in North Korea to stem Pyongyang’s provocations. However, the United 
States can defeat North Korea’s intolerable missile program by developing low-technology-risk, boost- 
phase intercept capabilities based on proven. Cold War propulsion technologies. Specifically, the United 
States and its allies can plug the gap in current missile defenses, which address mid-phase {SM-3 missiles) 
and terminal phase (PAC-3) but not missiles in their ascent or boost phase. Previous attempts to build 
boost-phase interceptors failed because of immature laser technologies, impractical operational concepts, 
and exorbitant cost. I have co-authored with Paul and Matthew Giarra a notion for how to proceed with 
cost-effective, boost-phase interceptors.^ To fix this shortcoming, a high-speed, two-stage, hit-to-kill 
interceptor missile, launched from a Predator-type UAV can defeat many of these ballistic missile threats 
in their boost phase. 

Second, tve need to further reinforce the military capabilities and interoperabj'iity between the United 
States and South Korea, the United States and Japan, and among the three countries. Comprehensive 
missile defenses need to be matched with greater integration of command and control, as well as 
intelligence, surv^eillance and reconnaissance capabilities among the United States, South Korea and 
Japan. Additional steps should also be taken to give higher priority to U.S. forces in Korea, a command 
that has ine\dtably suffered from decade-long priorities placed on the conflicts in Afghanistan and Iraq. 

My aim is not to shortchange those theaters of conflict, but to recognize how we have neglected our 


’ Patrick M, Cronin, Matthew N, Giarra, and Paul S, Giarra, "Plugging U.S. Missile Defense Gaps," The Diplomat, April 16, 2012, httpifthe- 
d!pi(!mat,£om,'2012/04/lij/pkigg!n9-u-s-m;ssi!e'Cieferise-gaps/, 
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commitment to maintain deterrence and readiness on the Korean Peninsula. At the same time, vve need 
to work closely with Seoul as it prepares to assume responsibility for any wartime operational control in 
December 2015. 

While opening channels of communication with the North, the United States should also conduct a 
bottom-up policy review to preempt a possible crisis in the U.S, -South Korea alliance. The trend of the 
past decade will reach a turning point by next year. The April 2012 National Assembly election in South 
Korea’s National Assembly resulted in a narrow victory for the conservative ruling party. Whether the 
consenn^tives, the main opposition Democratic United Party or even an independent third party prevails 
in the December presidential election, the winning candidate is almost certain to press for reimigorating 
economic ties with the North. South Koreans are unlikely to countenance watching North Korea slip 
further into China’s ambit. 

Third, we need to move beyond ineffective sanctions to find new means of applying real pain on 
recalcitrant leaders who flagrantly put international security at risk. The United States can use the 
combined force of government and the private sector to clamp dowm on the mostly Chinese banks the 
North’s leadership relies on to fund critical leaders in the military, party' and ruling circles. Precision- 
guided financial measures that go as far as those attempted nearly a decade ago with Banco Delta Asia 
could squeeze key decision-makers tike jang Sung-taek if they were targeted and maintained over time.^ 
The North will seek to evade growing pressure, and financial measures whll require constant adaptation 
and sustained high-level political support in Washington. 

Fourth, the United States should seek to use serious pressure and defense tactics to open up more direct, 
high-level talks with Kim Jong-eun, Jang Sung-taek, and the two or three generals central to the collective 
leadership. We know too little about their decision-making dynamic. Only by winning access to the true 
inner circle of North Korea can we hope to determine potential fault lines, pressure points, and 
opportunities. Long-term engagement will make us smarter about what kind of transition may be 
possible for North Korea, while preparing us for a hard landing should the regime implode. 

Fifth and finally, the United States and South Korea should expand their efforts to dramatically expand 
the flow of information into North Korea. North Koreans cannot forever be walled off from increasingly 
prosperous neighbors. A million cell phones now operate within North Korea, and the burgeoning flow 


’ We have outlined some of the more stringent measures that can be used to target the offshore bank accounts of a leadership in David L. Asher, Victor D. 
Comras and Patrick M. Cronin, Piessure: Coercive Economic Stateerdft end U.S. Waf/ona/ Security {Washington, D.C.: Center fora New American Security, 
January 2011), httpV/wwwxnas.org/pressure, 
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of information may be hard to stop in one of the world’s most dosed regimes. Kim Jong-eun may actually 
understand this, as his uncharacteristic admission of failure after the Unha-S shattered suggests. 

Our defensive and coercive po'wer, of course, must ser\'e larger political goals. As we operationalize a 
multi-faceted strategy, we need to weave in all Instruments of alliance power, including potential 
incentives for engagement and economic ties. I have written elsewhere about ho'w the United States, 

South Korea and other allies and partners have lost what limited economic leverage we have over North 
Korea.*^ Over the past five years, the tenuous North Korean regime has drifted further away from South 
Korea and increasingly depends on China for its economic sustainment. Deployed intelligently, at the 
right time and with the right actors, economic engagement can be part of a long-term solution to peace on 
the Korean Peninsula. 

Asia’s only other economic pariah state, Burma (also known as Myanmar), has recently undergone a 
radical change in direcHon. Since the 2010 rise of Prime Minister Thein Sein as a nominal civilian leader, 
that country has gradually moved away from self- isolation by undertaking reforms; but it has not yet 
instituted real democracy, i'he release of hundreds of political prisoners; the reinstatement of the main 
opposition party and its leader, Aung San Suu Kyi; and the agreement to swap ambassadors with the 
United States have all been view'ed as affirmations that the country is on a newpath.^ If Burma stays on its 
current trajectory, it may well go from being largely dependent on China to relying on a far more 
balanced set of economic relations with China, India, and other nations, including the United States. 
Similarly, if North Korea were to repair ties with South Korea, then the United States could support a 
growing economic relationship belw^een North Korea and the outside world.^ If Burma appears to benefit 
from reform, then perhaps North Korea could be persuaded to follow a new path as well. A diversified 
economic and political strategy would give North Korea far more independence. 

Neither Sunshine policies nor coercion have yet produced significant progress toward denuclearization. 
Analysts can dispute whether a slow-dowm, or even a temporary freeze, represents progress; but there is 
no evidence to support the claim that either policy has reversed North Korean nuclear ambitions. Thus, 
many South Koreans may conclude that if nuclear weapons are a long-term problem, then the focus in the 


^ Patrick M, Cronin, Vita! Venture: [conomic Engagement of North Korea and the Kaesong Industrial fomp/ejc [Wasiiiiigton, D.C.; Center for a New 
American Security, February 2012), tittp://www,cnas.org/node/7824. 

^Associated Press, "Myanmar Wins Plaudits for Long-Awaited Release of Prominent Political Prisoners,'' The Washington Post, January 14, 2012, 

!'ittp:/7www,wasiiingtcnpost.com/worid/asia-padfic/myanmat'wirs-plaudiis-for-!ong-awafed-rele3se-of'prom!nent-po!itical- 

prisoners/2012/01/l4/giQAwUGuxP_itO7.html, 

“ If s worth adding that if Burma were to become an active member of the irrternationa! community in good standing, then it would largely have to desist 
from befriending North Korea, 
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near-to-mid term should be on ensuring that North Korea does not slide too close to China and away 
from a path toward unification. There is also a serious chance that South Korea will try to restore inter- 
Korean economic relations to the primary position, rather than watching China-DPRK ties grow to the 
point that they could have decisive implications for the future of Korean unification. Whatever South 
Koreans think about the regime in North Korea, they do not want to see North Korea become a de facto 
province of China. Such a development would foreclose the longstanding goal of a unified, free and 
democratic Korea, a hope that many Koreans and Americans have harbored since so many lost their lives 
in war some 60 years ago. 

Renewed economic engagement between North and South Korea would be an important precursor to 
preventing conflict on the peninsula. It should take place in the context of a bottom-up policy review that 
holistically evaluates economic trends, nuclear issues, the 2015 transfer of operational control from the 
United States to South Korea and the need to establish regular militar)’'-to-military contacts with North 
Korea during its time of transition. Predicting the future of North Korea is a perilous ta.sk. Yet by mixing 
engagement with a serious review of national and alliance policy options for 2013 and beyond, the United 
States can minimize friction in its alliance with South Korea and retain leverage for shaping the future 
regional security environment. Defenses, allies, financial measures, information, jind high-level 
engagement are the building blocks for a potential new strategic approach. 
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Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. I admire your optimism. Thank you. 
Thank you, Dr. Cronin, I appreciate it. Now I thank all of the wit- 
nesses, and my apologies to cutting you off. 

I wanted to ask about the third nuclear test, about the influence 
of China, and the cooperation of North Korea with Iran. As many 
of you had said, experts are expecting that North Korea will, in- 
deed, conduct a third nuclear test, especially since the young gen- 
eral lost face with this fizzled missile launch. Do you anticipate 
that any future weapons tested will be plutonium-based, as in the 
past, or will it be triggered by highly-enriched uranium, dem- 
onstrating an alternative nuclear weapons system for Pyongyang? 
And what should the U.S. response be to such a test? 

And then, following that, China’s influence. As we read in press 
reports, China likely provided that mobile long-range missile 
launcher which North Korea put on display. This would obviously 
be in violation of U.N. Security Council Resolution 1874, and 
China, as a permanent member of the Security Council, is obli- 
gated to uphold sanctions. How involved is the People’s Liberation 
Army in the development, in the supply of weapons to the North 
Korean military? Do we expect Chinese technical support for the 
development of North Korean missile technology? 

And lastly, cooperation with Iran. Japanese media had reported 
that a 12-member Iranian delegation of missile and satellite devel- 
opment specialists secretly visited North Korea recently. The report 
says that this is by no means a recent occurrence or an isolated oc- 
currence. What other activities, such as nuclear weapons design 
and development, have this regime collaborated on that we have 
not seen in public reporting as of yet? 

Mr. Fleitz. 

Mr. Fleitz. Thank you. Madam Chairman. I think the issue of 
a third nuclear test is sort of the parlor game in Washington right 
now, when and if there will be a test. And I have talked to a num- 
ber of experts around town, and many of them think there will be 
a test. I tend to think the chances are less than 50/50 right now. 

I think there will be a nuclear test eventually, when North Korea 
is technically ready and prepared to endure the enormous amount 
of isolation it will endure, more than it already has. But they have 
to conduct a nuclear test, because we have to assume that they are 
developing the nuclear designs. Their uranium enrichment pro- 
gram would produce nuclear fuel which has not been tested yet, 
and I think eventually there will be a test of that kind. 

I am sort of hoping that the statements before and after the rock- 
et launch suggest that there may be a line they are not prepared 
to cross right now, and they may not currently be planning to con- 
duct a nuclear test. But frankly, all bets are off with this country. 
Anything is possible. 

I think missile tests are certain. The missile tests may be more 
threatening, because the missile tests could land on Japan, it could 
land on Hawaii, the West Coast of the United States. And it is the 
delivery system for a nuclear warhead. It also is something that 
they are using to advertise their missile technology to other rogue 
states, including Iran. 

I think it is certain there was an Iranian delegation that was 
closely watching this missile test. I believe there probably has been 
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some type of collaboration between the Iranians and the North Ko- 
reans in the nuclear sphere. I have also always believed that the 
al-Kibar reactor in the Syrian Desert probably had some role from 
Iran, that maybe this was a nuclear reactor that was being built 
so Iran could somehow acquire plutonium or the technology to 
make plutonium in an area that the IAEA could not detect. 

So I think this is a very dangerous situation, but concerning the 
issue of a third nuclear test, I just think it is hard to judge. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Do any of the others — yes. 
Dr. Green? 

Mr. Green. While we don’t know, the historical pattern would 
suggest they will do a nuclear test. The propaganda of recent years, 
declaring 2012 the year North Korea will be a full nuclear weapons 
state, the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Kim Il-Sung, the 
great leader, would also suggest it. 

When Sig Hecker and other experts were shown the uranium en- 
richment facility, they saw what they thought was 2,000 cen- 
trifuges spinning, and probably the tip of the iceberg. So techno- 
logically, it is, I would say possible or perhaps probable, they are 
close to ready to do a uranium test. It would up the ante on us con- 
siderably, and raise the asking price for any future negotiations. 

So if I were betting, I would say they would do it, and that we 
may be looking at a uranium test. But we don’t know, particularly 
with uranium because it is much easier to hide. It doesn’t give a 
signature in the atmosphere the way plutonium does. 

The PLA, historically, did have an involvement with the nuclear 
program in North Korea. It has been some time since that was the 
case. Jian Zemin denied that they had anything to do with it. I 
think what we saw with that TEL was more a matter of negligence 
than malicious support for North Korea, but it is an area we should 
be pressing the Chinese quite hard on, in my opinion. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. And sorry, I am 
out of time. 

Mr. Berman is recognized. 

Mr. Berman. Well, thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 
And while each of you emphasized different issues, the panel 
doesn’t seem like it has a clash of approaches. I actually want to 
focus on China, but before I do that. Dr. Green, you had said some- 
thing that caught my attention: That there are sanctioned entities 
openly doing business in China. Did I hear that right? 

Mr. Green. Yes. 

Mr. Berman. And so, if I did, does that say something about a 
Presidential Statement which talks about expanding the sanctions, 
then, to these, not being worth a lot? Is that the implication of 
what you were saying? 

Mr. Green. To be exact, I have seen the photos that Japanese 
photojournalists have taken of the Tengzhong Trading Company, 
the one company on the sanctions companies list, open. You know, 
the sign up. The Chinese are not implementing the sanctions. I 
don’t think the administration would say they are. And in the Se- 
curity Council, they are blocking any effort to add new entities, or 
do any sort of further steps as 

Mr. Berman. I thought the Presidential Statement 
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Mr. Green. The Presidential Statement was interesting, because 
China had to clear on it. And it did reference examining new enti- 
ties, and that was a positive element. Now, we have got to follow 
up on it. And part of the problem Beijing has is that the Foreign 
Ministry, which controls that decision, rarely can implement within 
China. A lot of it is the dysfunctionalities in this huge, complex 
Chinese system. But I think we could be doing much more, in U.N. 
Security Council deliberations, in our discussions with the Chinese, 
to get Beijing to do more. 

Mr. Berman. All right. Well, let us go to China, then. Is that lit- 
tle glimmer in the Presidential Statement any real sign that China 
is reconsidering its stability-first policy toward North Korea? In 
other words, is it a fool’s errand to try to secure stronger coopera- 
tion from Beijing on trying to change Pyongyang’s behavior, given 
that the Chinese security calculus just seems to be so different 
than ours, or some of the other countries in the region? 

Any of you? 

Mr. Fleitz. I would note, Mr. Berman, that this was a Presi- 
dential Statement, and it is not binding. And this is what we resort 
to when we can’t get China and Russia to agree to binding lan- 
guage. This was a fail-back position. 

Mr. Berman. Right, I get you. And it is not binding. To the big- 
ger question, is there any reason to have any hope that China is 
going to change its calculus, that a diplomatic push on China, who 
is so important to doing some of the things you suggested need to 
be done in terms of stopping what North Korea gete, in order to 
fund and implement its program. Is there anything out there that 
would indicate there is anything about Chinese behavior that 
might change, based on this most recent activity? 

Mr. Fleitz. The Chinese have already met with Kim Jong-Un, 
and I assume they urged him not to conduct this missile test, and 
he ignored them. I think the Chinese would like to restart multilat- 
eral talks under their sponsorship, and they are probably already 
working at that. But I don’t think China is going to allow any sanc- 
tions from this missile to go forward. I think they are simply going 
to put it behind them. 

Mr. Berman. Anyone else have any thoughts? 

Mr. Snyder. Let me just add that the panel of experts that is 
implementing the Security Council Resolution has a Chinese expert 
on it, that essentially his job is to keep the committee from adopt- 
ing anything that would be critical toward China. And so there are 
real limits to the instrument that the Presidential Statement has 
identified as the vehicle by which it is going to strengthen sanc- 
tions. 

With regard to China’s broader strategic orientation, I think it 
is very clear that they are focused on stability, and the reason why 
the Presidential Statement went as far as it did was simply be- 
cause President Hu heard such strong blow-back when he was in 
Seoul. But in terms of follow-through, it is probably not going to 
be there. 

Mr. Green. The Chinese are going to keep their stability-first 
policy. You know, the quip for people who work on this is that PRC 
stands for “Please remain calm.” They will do what they can to 
lower actions, by us or North Korea, that get in the way of a proc- 
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ess of talking. I think appealing to China’s self-interest has limited 
utility. They know their own self-interest. They have made their 
calculations. 

Part of our strategy has to be, I think, what Scott Snyder was 
referring to: Changing the atmosphere. That is why the trilateral 
U.S.-Japan-Korea piece, missile defense, are so important. Beijing 
needs to see that if they are not willing to use leverage more effec- 
tively on North Korea — and they have a lot — there is another path 
we have no choice but to take, which involves us strengthening our 
defenses and our relations with allies, which China, of course, in 
the long run would rather not see. 

So, if we are not changing their calculations, if we are just ap- 
pealing to their self-interest, we are not going to get much of a 
change. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Berman. Mr. Royce is recognized. 

Mr. Royce. I am going to pass for the moment. Madam Chair. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Okay. Mr. Burton? 

Mr. Burton. Thank you. Madam Chairman, and I am sorry I 
was a little late. We had another committee hearing. But this is 
most important. That failed rocket launch cost $850 million, they 
estimate. And I have before me a report that says that would have 
bought 2.5 million tons of corn, 1.4 million tons of rice, or enough 
for the North Korean Government to feed millions of its people. 

Why did they launch that, when they knew that that was a di- 
rect violation of the Leap Day agreement? It is like they said that 
they were going to have a hiatus on — “They want us to halt nuclear 
tests, missile tests, and allow the International Atomic Energy, 
IAEA inspectors back into the country after a 3-year hiatus?” They 
did that, and turned right around and launched a missile. How do 
you deal with that? I mean, you folks indicate that we ought to 
continue to try to negotiate with them, but every time we negotiate 
with them, they turn around and stick us right in the ear. 

So that is the first question. The second thing I would like to ask 
is, in 2012 we have had both congressional and Presidential elec- 
tions in the U.S. In South Korea it is going to be this year. North 
Korea is developing into a strong and prosperous nation. This was 
supposed to be the year that they were going to do that, whatever 
that means. It would appear that these three elements could form 
a perfect storm. In other words, do you expect North Korea to con- 
tinue to saber-rattle and provoke further aggressive behavior this 
year, so as to try and impact the ongoing election cycle in South 
Korea? 

And then the final question — you can actually answer them all 
at once, if you like — I know I am preaching to the choir when I say 
that South Korea is one of our closest allies and friends in the 
world. We even passed a free trade agreement this year, and I am 
glad that the President signed that. 

Given the ever-present dangers posed by North Korea and the re- 
gime, what can we do here in Washington, in Congress, to create 
a more stable environment over there? And I am not talking about 
signing another agreement like the State Department did, saying 
that they were going to do certain things, and they turn right 
around and violate it. 
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Mr. Fleitz? 

Mr. Fleitz. Thank you, sir. I believe the launch of the rocket last 
year is consistent with an historical pattern of North Korea making 
agreements, then a provocation, then looking for concessions, and 
then they get more agreements. This seems to be a strategy that 
they engage in. 

Mr. Burton. But why do we keep caving in like that? I don’t un- 
derstand that. You know, I understand we want to be humani- 
tarian and help the people up there, but when the food goes there, 
we don’t know that it is going to get out to the people who are real- 
ly starving out there. So we are giving food through the govern- 
ment, not through PVAs. And they take that money that they 
would use for food if they were going to do it, and they launch an- 
other missile. Eight hundred and fifty million bucks. 

Mr. Fleitz. I think that is right, sir. I would say that 

Mr. Burton. I mean, it just seems like our Government, not just 
under Democrats but Republicans as well — we have reached out, 
trying to negotiate with these guys. And I don’t see where we have 
gained a thing. 

Mr. Fleitz. I think that that is — it was a mistake to link the nu- 
clear issues to the food deal. But I also 

Mr. Burton. Wait a minute. Why? 

Mr. Fleitz. I don’t think the North Korean people should suffer 
from the country’s proliferation. However, I 

Mr. Burton. Well, wait a minute. Does the government dis- 
tribute the food that we give to them? 

Mr. Fleitz. Well, that is the point I was going to make. 

Mr. Burton. Okay, but the point is, you say we shouldn’t tie the 
two together. Why even give the food to them, if they use it for 
their purposes and then launch a missile? 

Mr. Fleitz. They shouldn’t get food unless there are verification 
provisions to make sure it gets to the North Korean 

Mr. Burton. Well, they are not going to agree to that. Are they? 

Mr. Fleitz. Well, then, there shouldn’t be a deal. 

Mr. Burton. That is the point. That is great. 

Mr. Fleitz. And I would say, sir, there are two things I think 
Congress could do. First of all, that is one provision. And second 
of all, we have to honor our friends, the Japanese. A provision of 
the six-party talks is the Japanese abductees, people kidnapped by 
the North Korean Government, maybe hundreds of them. This was 
supposed to be part of the six-party talks. It has been put off by 
two successive administrations. It is a matter of principle for the 
United States 

Mr. Burton. It is terrible that those people are held. 

Mr. Fleitz. And 

Mr. Burton. But to negotiate based on fear, and that they might 
do this or that, is a sign of weakness. It is a sign of weakness. And 
I can’t understand why our Government, whether Republican or 
Democrat, why we continue to negotiate with terrorists, terrorist 
organizations, and countries that continue to say they are going to 
do one thing and then violate the other while we are giving them 
billions of dollars of food aid and other things. 
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I mean, all the way back to the Clinton administration and be- 
fore, I remember when we negotiated for that reactor over there, 
the — what was it? The light water reactor. And they violated that. 

Mr. Fleitz. We offered them two light water reactors. 

Mr. Burton. I know. And I just don’t understand the mentality. 
Thank you. Madam Chairman. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Very good points. Thank you very 
much, Mr. Burton. Mr. Connolly is recognized. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. Madam Chairman. And Mr. Snyder, 
picking up from the last point my colleague, Mr. Burton, just made, 
perhaps making a Devil’s advocate argument about it, though, the 
idea of “Why would we negotiate with or be engaged with a crimi- 
nal regime?” 

Some might observe that, in the very early weeks of the new 
then-George W. Bush administration. President Bush actually pub- 
licly overruled his own incoming Secretary of State, Powell, who 
had said, “We are going to continue the policy of engagement and 
negotiations of the Clinton administration.” And President Bush 
said “No, we are not.” And what followed from that was a much 
more aggressive North Korean pursuit of its nuclear program. 
Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Snyder. Yes, I think that that is an accurate characteriza- 
tion of what happened. 

Mr. Connolly. So while one can understand the concerns raised 
by my colleague, and I share them, on the other hand the idea of 
“let us not engage, let us in fact have a policy of implacable hos- 
tility,” has consequences, given, frankly, the ability of North Korea 
to pursue inimical aims, including its nuclear program. Would that 
be a fair statement? 

Mr. Snyder. I think that there needs to be some kind of commu- 
nication with North Korea in order to be able to manage and han- 
dle miscalculation. 

Mr. Connolly. Okay. Let me ask — Mr. Green, you wanted to 
comment? 

Mr. Green. If you will indulge me, I was in the White House at 
that time. And I think a more accurate description would be that 
Kim Dae-jung came in March to President Bush, before most of his 
officials were in place, and said, ‘You should continue what Presi- 
dent Clinton was thinking of doing, which is to go to North Korea.” 

And the White House position was “we need to review our pol- 
icy,” which we did, and in June 2001 put out a statement from the 
White House saying, “We will continue the agreed framework if 
North Korea honors it, and we will engage with North Korea.” So 
it was, I don’t think, a rejection of engagement. It was a request 
for a time to get the administration’s strategy in place, because 
there had been so many problems in the past, over several admin- 
istrations, with North Korea. 

Mr. Connolly. Fair point. I do, however, remember with some 
surprise. Secretary Powell at the time having his wings clipped a 
little bit, because he had gone out front, maybe before that assess- 
ment, which maybe also inadvertently sent a signal that had some 
consequences. I don’t know. 

I kind of think we are between a rock and a hard place, because 
I am not convinced about the efficacy, sometimes, of that engage- 
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ment. And I share Mr. Burton’s concern — and heck, let me ask you, 
Dr. Green or Mr. Fleitz, the issue for me, here, and I think for Mr. 
Burton and others, is efficacy. Right after we provided some food 
aid to North Korea recently, they announced their intention to test 
a new rocket, or the existing rocket. 

How do we handle this issue of efficacy? We don’t want millions 
of people to starve, but on the other hand, that kind of engage- 
ment, in terms of the provision of assistance, seems to have very 
limited payoff if your hope is to moderate behavior. 

Your comment? 

Mr. Fleitz. Sir, I don’t think we should tie the regime’s WMD 
programs to food, but as I said earlier, if food aid is provided to 
North Korea, there has to be strings attached. There has to be 
verification that the food will reach the people, and not be sold or 
given to their military. If they won’t agree to those things, we 
shouldn’t make an agreement. 

Mr. Connolly. And Dr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Congressman Burton asked, “Why do we go into this 
cycle?” And we do, over several administrations. And the difference 
between us and North Korea is they are consistent and we are not. 
And every administration gets in a mode, after a particular provo- 
cation, of sanctions and pressure, and it is very hard for us, or 
Japan or South Korea, to continue that. It stresses us. We have 
Iran, we have domestic politics in these countries. 

We, in 2010, were in that mode, putting pressure on the North. 
The Chinese felt the pressure. The North Koreans felt the pres- 
sure. We stood with South Korea, who had been attacked. By July 
of last year, we were shifting, in the United States, toward trying 
to engage, and putting pressure on South Korea to back off on their 
demands of the North. The North Koreans knew that. 

So even though they lost the food aid, which was small, and Kim 
Jong-Un was not invested in it, they got points on the scoreboard 
by marginalizing Lee Myung-bak, our ally. And I don’t think that 
was the administration’s intention, but that is what happened. 

Mr. Connolly. If I had more time — I only have 13 seconds — I 
would ask you, this panel, to comment a little bit on the consolida- 
tion by the new leader in North Korea, and how real he is as a 
leader, versus maybe sort of a tool of the military. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. And that question hangs. Thank you, 
Mr. Connolly. And Mr. Royce is ready now. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Madam Chair. Since food aid is being 
discussed, I will just mention the Tom Lantos Human Rights Com- 
mission hearing that was held on this subject, where we heard tes- 
timony of sacks being delivered, actually, in a village, villagers 
being told, “Don’t touch those,” and the trucks coming back and 
picking up the sacks. 

And so one of the questions here is, “What do they do with that?” 
Well, a French NCO, at another hearing, explained how it had 
tracked this and the food was being sold on the food exchange, in 
the capital of the country, in order to get hard currency for the re- 
gime. This is, perhaps, the greatest problem. Because, as we look 
at these interviews, debriefings done with defectors, they say, 
“Food does not go in the no-go areas anyway,” right? The no-go 
areas are no-go areas, and food does not get out there. 
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So for the record, I had an amendment, the Royce amendment, 
here last year, that would have prohibited food aid from going to 
North Korea under these circumstances. That was watered down in 
the Senate, by the way. But I share the gentleman from Indiana’s 
concerns about control of that food, and it indirectly propping up 
the regime, either by going to the military or being sold for hard 
currency. 

A couple of points I wanted to just make here, and ask you ques- 
tions about, was to go back to Mr. Berman’s point about elevating 
the discussion of human rights in this whole dialogue. Do you think 
it would be helpful if that became sort of a strategic imperative? 
Because nowhere on the planet are people as ground down, from 
what I saw. And if you read the reports out of the — let us call them 
work camps, or concentration camps, in terms of the people being 
worked to death there, really I think it would be beneficial if there 
was greater understanding on that front. 

And second, we now have broadcasting into North Korea. How 
about a little bit more robust Radio Free Asia broadcasting on what 
is actually going on in the country. For example, and the last ques- 
tion I will ask you here to comment on, is this admission on the 
part of the North Korean regime that the launch was a bust. And 
that is the first time, to my knowledge, that you had an official 
mention of that. 

How about broadcasting out the cost of the launch, you know? 
Three quarters of a billion or more. The cost of that launch, and 
then the privations that people face, the conditions in North Korea, 
and make the connections for people. 

Because increasingly, as people are leaving the country, they are 
saying — close to 40 percent are now saying they are listening to the 
broadcasts, they are getting access to these cheap radios that come 
over the border from China and they are listening to the broad- 
casts. How about — let me ask you your thoughts on those subjects. 

Mr. Cronin. Mr. Royce, thank you very much. When I was a 
third-ranking official at USAID in the George W. Bush administra- 
tion, I worked every day on the North Korean food aid problem. We 
were trying to negotiate strict criteria for delivery. That is the key 
test. It should be based on the humanitarian criterion of making 
sure that our assistance gets to the people in need, not as a lever 
over a nuclear weapons program that North Korea doesn’t want to 
negotiate away. 

It is not really leverage. That is why, I think, Mr. Fleitz was say- 
ing this is not really the lever for negotiations over nuclear weap- 
ons. It should be based on humanitarian criteria. If we can’t get it 
to the people in need, then you are right, we shouldn’t deliver it. 
The North^^ — 

Mr. Royce. Then let us go back to better deploying RFA and 
VO A, because I think we have got a consensus on that. 

Mr. Cronin. Information is very important, sir, and that is why 
I am suggesting an information campaign like we have not seen be- 
fore. But that has to be partly based on engagement. Because if 
you consider the 50,000 North Korean workers who are working in 
South Korea’s one economic zone at Kaesing, that has been an in- 
telligence mine for us. We can’t go into this in open session, but 
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I can tell you in general that those people have had an eye-opening 
effect, by seeing South Korean prosperity. 

They also get it across the Chinese border. We can both docu- 
ment human rights abuses in North Korea, and highlight the 

Mr. Royce. I understand all of this. But to the extent that we 
have got hard currency going into the regime, this is a regime that 
built a reactor for Syria. 

Mr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royce. That built a nuclear weapons program for Syria, and 
did it while we were under, supposedly, an agreement where they 
weren’t going to proliferate. They were proliferating beyond any- 
thing we could have imagined, while doing a two-track nuclear pro- 
gram, and they are selling it who knows where. So at some point, 
we have got to figure out how to cut off the hard currency and ac- 
celerate the change inside. And giving them more access to it, I am 
not sure is the answer. 

Mr. Cronin. Targeting Chinese banks is the way to go after the 
people who are in charge. 

Mr. Royce. Thank you. Good point. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. Thank you. Mr. 
Rohrabacher is recognized. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you very much. Madam Chairman. 
First of all, let me just note that, years ago, I can remember major 
debates in the House of Representatives over whether or not we 
should have a missile defense system. Thank God those of us who 
supported missile defense won that debate. And every loony regime 
that tries to get its hands on nuclear weapons and tries to launch 
a rocket reinforces the importance of having a missile defense sys- 
tem, because that is, perhaps, one of the only things that gives us 
leverage here, is that we can defend ourselves. 

Also, I have been privy, as a member of this committee, to the 
debates over the years on food aid to North Korea. When did the 
United States assume the responsibility for the nutrition of the 
North Korean people? I mean, this is a loony policy on our side. 
Shall we just say that any dictatorship around the world that de- 
cides that they want to spend their money on weapons production, 
that they are going to automatically qualify for nutritional aid for 
their people from the United States, and that we are going to have 
expressions of sole concern that the food aid that we are giving 
them goes directly to their people? 

What dictatorships are we leaving out of that equation? Does 
every dictator in the world that wants to spend more money on 
weapons just do it, and then we will give them food aid? Or is it 
just North Korea? I mean, this is an insane policy that I remember 
debating this 20 years ago. And it has happened now, and it hasn’t 
done any good. Giving them all this money has provided them the 
resources they need to spend $850 million on a rocket launch. This 
is something that we need, again, to have reality checks when we 
go into debates on such policies as these. 

I would like to ask about the Chinese, here. Do any of you have 
evidence that that rocket that was going up had important Chinese 
components on that rocket? And in their nuclear system that they 
have been building, their weapons system, are there not Chinese 
components to that that are vital to the success of those projects? 
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Whoever knows anything about it. 

Mr. Green. Several of us have had clearances over the years, 
and there is only so much we know and only so much we can say. 
But we do know, and I think it is a matter of public record, that 
the North Koreans have put together their missile program, their 
uranium enrichment program, their reprocessing, by purchasing 
chemical precursors, highly refined uranium, dual-use materials, 
all over the world, in particular using the A.Q. Khan network. A 
lot of it 

Mr. Rohrabacher. How about their hardware? 

Mr. Green. A lot of it comes through China. Yes, a lot of it 
comes through China. So that is why Beijing following the letter 
of the sanctions resolution is hardly enough. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So is it not possible, when we see this impov- 
erished regime in North Korea that can’t even feed its own people, 
a regime that counts its power on the number of people marching 
down the streets doing the goose-step, that this is the regime that 
actually is responsible for building these nuclear reactors and this 
technology? 

Are we not dealing with Beijing? Is Beijing not using North 
Korea as a proxy? “Please stay calm. You know, forget what I am 
doing, stay calm, go and blame the other guy over there.” 

Mr. Fleitz. I tend to think that China is not behind North Ko- 
rea’s nuclear program. I think China likes having North Korea as 
a buffer between it and South Korea. But from what I have seen 
in my career, China has never been terribly happy about North Ko- 
rea’s pursuit of nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Okay. I have got 15 seconds left on my time, 
and I am just going to suggest that China is the big player here. 
And just like we don’t want to face reality that we shouldn’t be giv- 
ing food aid to a dictatorship like this or that we need a missile 
defense system, we just don’t want to face reality of the downside 
of China. And for whatever reason, this has been going on for 20 
years to America’s detriment, and nowhere is that more clear than 
our policies with Korea. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much, Mr. Rohr- 
abacher. Mr. Smith is recognized — no, sorry. Doctor Poe, Judge 
Poe, the vice chair of the Subcommittee on Oversight and Inves- 
tigations. Just the way it is. 

Mr. Poe. It seems to me that Kim Jong-Un is just like his daddy. 
He follows in the footsteps of his daddy. He is trying to make a 
name for himself, makes a bunch of promises to the west. And like 
daddy and granddaddy, he lies. He breaks his word. Shock. 

You know, where I come from, if a man breaks his word, you 
probably shouldn’t trust him the next time he gives his word, not 
to do something or to do something. But it seems to me, here we 
are over here, the United States: “Okay, we will try it again in a 
few years, a few months. We will promise you the same thing if you 
just hold off on,” in this case, “your nuclear capability.” 

It seems to me that just doesn’t work for North Korea. It doesn’t 
work for Iran. And we are pushing a decision to really do some- 
thing, we just push it off to the next administration. And I know 
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we have heard from the other side about “well, this is Bush’s fault, 
it is Clinton’s fault.” It doesn’t make any difference. 

Right now, we are in a situation where North Korea is going to 
he a threat, and my first question is, what is the policy of the 
United States, overall, in dealing with the nuclear capability of 
North Korea? Are we just going to keep making promises, keep try- 
ing to give them food, help the people? What is our policy toward 
North Korea? Dr. Fleitz? 

Mr. Fleitz. Well, part of the problem in dealing with both North 
Korea and Iran is that we are recognizing their right to nuclear 
technology. I was at the State Department, I remember when 
President Bush reaffirmed Iran’s right to nuclear technology. And 
many of us had argued that if you pursue nuclear weapons se- 
cretly, or nuclear technology in violation of the IAEA, you aren’t 
entitled to nuclear technology. And unfortunately, both administra- 
tions endorsed that. That may be something Congress could look 
into. States 

Mr. Poe. What do you recommend? 

Mr. Fleitz. I think that states that cheat on their IAEA obliga- 
tions — 

Mr. Poe. No kidding. 

Mr. Eleitz [continuing]. Have no right to peaceful nuclear tech- 
nology, period. All right, the treaty says differently? We change the 
period. And I think that was one of the biggest mistakes of the 
Bush administration. We are seeing that in the negotiation with 
Iran. We have to make it clear that North Korea is not entitled to 
nuclear technology, because it will use it to make nuclear weapons. 

The agreed framework was going to give North Korea two addi- 
tional nuclear reactors. Now, they were proliferation-resistant, but 
they could still be used, under the right conditions, to make nu- 
clear weapons fuel. That was a foolish agreement, and I think 
that — I guess if I were to find the biggest problem with our policy, 
that is it, and that is something we should work on. 

Mr. Poe. Dr. Green, briefly? 

Mr. Green. I do not think any administration is going to offer 
North Korea light water reactors. I think that is now off the table. 
So de facto, I think Mr. Eleitz’s policy is our policy toward North 
Korea. Iran is another story, and I agree completely on that front. 
And I think there is an assumption that, if we can contain the 
North Korean nuclear problem, if we can cut a deal and basically 
rent the program, and pay them off, we can manage it until the 
regime collapses. 

Mr. Poe. Extortion. 

Mr. Green. The problem with that theory is, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, the North Koreans are not going to sit still. They are going 
to use these time-outs to increase their nuclear weapons capability, 
to threaten transfer, and to continue raising the asking price. So 
we need a strategy that focuses increasingly on rollback. Missile 
defense, alliance cooperation, interdiction, enforcement of sanc- 
tions. If we can’t do it with China, then we do it without China. 

I would still maintain a diplomatic element. I think you do need 
some channel for communication for a variety of reasons, but I 
think we have had it backwards for many years, which is that we 
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have made the negotiations the center stage, and all the other 
pieces the sort of secondary considerations. 

Mr. Poe. It seems to me that the North Koreans don’t take us 
seriously. Would you agree with that or not, Dr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Well, they take us very seriously in one sense. I 
mean, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, Kim Il-Sung’s strategy 
was to develop a relationship with the U.S., to marginalize the 
South. 

Mr. Poe. I am talking about with sanctions or consequences. 

Mr. Green. I suspect the North Koreans have gotten used to a 
pattern where we have a very hard time, in democratic societies, 
maintaining pressure on them. 

Mr. Poe. Credibility? 

Mr. Green. That we will back off, and we will move on to other 
things. Even our approach in the Security Council is designed to 
save our ammo, our diplomatic ammo, to get China and Russia on 
board for Iran and Syria. And they know that. 

Mr. Poe. One last question, because I am out of time. Long-term, 
what are North Korea’s intentions? What do you speculate? 

Somebody needs to answer before my time is up. 

Mr. Fleitz. I think long-term is that this corrupt regime wants 
to stay in power. That is the purpose of this corrupt group of people 
behind Kim Jong-Un and his family. That is all they are interested 
in. 

Mr. Poe. You think we should have removed them from the for- 
eign terrorist list? 

Mr. Fleitz. No. 

Mr. Green. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Poe. All right. I yield back. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you. Thank you very much. You 
got a lot in in those 11 seconds. Judge Poe. And Chris Smith is rec- 
ognized. He is the chairman of the Subcommittee on Africa, Global 
Health, and Human Rights. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. Madam Chair. Thank you for 
calling this very important and timely hearing. Madam Chair, at 
a hearing that I chaired in my subcommittee last September on 
human rights in North Korea, the witnesses made the following 
two important points. Many, but these are the two that I would 
like to bring up today: That any attempts to address the nuclear 
weapons issue while sidelining, or ignoring, or deprioritizing the 
human rights issue was doomed to fail. And second, it is impera- 
tive to provide the North Korean people with current, accurate in- 
formation, so that they understand that there are alternatives to 
the repression under which they are suffering. 

I also chaired a hearing on China’s forced repatriation of North 
Korean refugees with the Congressional-Executive Commission on 
China on March 5th, which pointed out China’s violation of its sol- 
emn obligations under the Refugee Convention. And some of our 
witnesses there also made those points that were made in Sep- 
tember. 

Some of our witnesses today. Madam Chair, have agreed, at least 
in their written testimony — I am sorry I missed your oral presen- 
tations — with many of the points raised at those hearings. Dr. 
Green, you indicate that “we need a human rights policy that is un- 
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flinching in our condemnation of abuses in North Korea, and our 
efforts to muster international support to prevent actions, such as 
those by China, to return refugees to North Korea against their 
will. 

“Humanitarian and human rights policies toward North Korea,” 
you went on to say, “deserve prioritization in their own merits, and 
should not be linked to the up and down tactics of negotiations.” 

Mr. Snyder, you indicate that providing information to North Ko- 
reans may be one of the most “effective options for influencing 
North Korea’s internal choices.” And Dr. Cronin, you recommended 
that the U.S. and South Korea expand our efforts to “dramatically 
expand the flow of information into North Korea.” 

VOA Korea and Radio Free Asia services broadcast 5 hours a 
day, 7 days a week, and seem to be having a positive impact in the 
country. One doctor who does humanitarian work in North Korea 
wrote to VOA Korean service that according to my friend, who was 
still in Pyongyang, you are not only the voice of America, but also 
the voice of victims of the North Korean dictatorship. RFA pro- 
gramming includes commentaries, as we all know, by North Ko- 
rean defectors, to help North Koreans understand the broader 
world and how North Korea appears from the outside. 

Could any or all of you comment on the role that you think 
human rights has played in this administration’s policies toward 
North Korea, and what it should play, and further elaborate on the 
means of communication and the kind of information to all sectors 
of North Korean society that you think we should be promoting? 

Mr. Green. Well, the administration’s appointment of Robert 
King as the Ambassador for Human Rights was a good move. He 
comes from this committee, as I understand it, and is a good man 
doing a good job. I think we should be moving up to a higher level, 
though. In particular, I think we need a more robust multilateral 
strategy on human rights. 

For us in the Bush administration, it was hard. We had a pro- 
gressive left government in Seoul that didn’t want to play on this, 
and then we had in Europe, in France and Germany, countries that 
preferred to point the human rights finger at the U.S. 

We now have a very different lineup in Seoul and in Europe, and 
in Japan. And I think we could, with more effort, create more of 
a multilateral fund, pressing China on refoulement, the forced re- 
patriation of refugees. And we know that North Korea is not going 
to fundamentally change its policy in the short term, but I think 
there is evidence that they are sensitive, particularly when there 
is a broad, multilateral indictment of their regime. So that is where 
I would encourage Ambassador King and his colleagues to bring it 
up to the next level. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Eleitz. I think human rights have basically been lacking 
from our talks with North Korea, and that is a big problem. We 
have focused on a handful of issues, trying to strike agreements on 
nuclear issues that were fairly weak, and we have put other issues, 
such as human rights and the abduction of Japanese citizens, to 
the side, because they were a distraction. 

I think that has been a mistake, and we have to hold to our prin- 
ciples and fight for everything we believe in when we engage the 
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North Koreans, not just the issues that they are interested in talk- 
ing about. We have to talk about what we need to talk about. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Cronin. And the million cell phones in North Korea today, 
even though North Koreans can only call other North Koreans, it 
means that information can now flow from one part of North 
Korea, where you cannot move around easily, to another part. So 
the more information we can pour into North Korea, it can seep in, 
and it is starting to. 

And China is richer than it used to be, so it is no longer a bad 
example. It is the example that North Korea really is falling be- 
hind, because it is trying to prop up a military that is gobbling up 
more than a quarter of its weak GDP. A $27-billion gross domestic 
product, more than $5 billion is now coming in from China. China 
is the number one patron. We have got to expose this, and get in- 
formation flowing in. We do need our South Korean ally, and there 
is an election coming up this December in South Korea. 

Mr. Snyder. Well, I just want to flag the fact that the North Ko- 
rean Human Rights Act has been a major contribution from the 
U.S. Congress, the strong support for funding for information flows 
targeted at North Korea. We still need to work very hard on high- 
lighting China’s really terrible policy of repatriation of North Ko- 
rean refugees, and I know you have been doing a lot of work to try 
to highlight that. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. And thank you. Madam Chair. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you very much. And although 
we would normally conclude at this time, Mr. Connolly has an 
issue so pressing, so urgent, that I told him he could have a few 
minutes to ask it and bring it up, so as not to cause extreme stress, 
acid reflux, coronary disease, and any other medical complications 
that could ensue. 

So Mr. Connolly is recognized. 

Mr. Connolly. Why do I have the feeling. Madam Chairman, 
that this is going to cost me a lot of chocolate? [Laughter.] 

I wanted to give the panel the opportunity to answer that ques- 
tion that I put out there earlier. It seems to me an odd thing that 
we would have a hearing on North Korea and not talk about the 
change in leadership, and I think we would benefit from each of 
your observations, remembering we have to be succinct. 

Who is this new leader, and what is our understanding of con- 
solidation of power, and who really holds the power in the North, 
and what it might mean moving forward for the discussions we 
have had this morning? 

Mr. Snyder? 

Mr. Snyder. Well, so far, I think that what we have seen on the 
surface is continuity. But as could be seen from the video, there is 
something odd, hard to accept in the west, about a 30-year-old kid 
running a country surrounded by 60-year-old generals. So we don’t 
know what is happening under the surface. And we are watching 
it through a TV screen. The Chinese actually have better direct ac- 
cess. What we really need is to see how the leader is interacting 
with those around him directly, in order to make a clear deter- 
mination. 
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Mr. Green. So far, he is following a clear game plan. They are 
making him up to look like his grandfather, the Great Leader. He 
is appearing more in public for on-the-spot guidance than people 
expected. Normally, there is a hundred day mourning period after 
the death of the father. But basically, he is following a game plan. 
I think that the missile and nuclear program is largely in place in 
terms of that plan, and that Kim Jong-Il, he called audibles. He 
made judgment calls about how to respond to western pressure and 
so forth. 

The interesting and troubling thing about this young successor 
is, how will he handle the audibles? How will he handle when 
things start getting rough, after a future nuclear test, after future 
provocations? How will he handle that in the margins? And that 
is where the unpredictable factor comes in, and where we may see 
tensions emerging between him and the military or other leader- 
ship figures. 

Mr. Fleitz. I think Kim Jong-Un is probably secure, because 
Kim Jong-Il’s ill health was known for some time. I think they did 
have a transition in place before he died. Whether Kim Jong-tJn is 
really running the country, or whether Kim Jong-Il’s powerful 
brother-in-law and his wife are part of a triumvirate, we don’t 
know yet. But we will be watching this, just like we used to watch 
the Soviet generals on May Day, to see who is behind whom and 
what is really going on in the country. 

But I just tend to think that the military is not going to chal- 
lenge him, that the generals who might have long ago were purged, 
and they are all part of a regime that wants to stay in power. 

Mr. Cronin. The fact that Kim Jong-Un went ahead with the 
Leap Day deal, which had been negotiated last October in outline 
in Geneva, suggests that he did indeed want continuity, or that he 
could not overcome the military-first structure that he was inher- 
iting. We don’t know, is the key point, though. And I have done 
many television interviews about Kim Jong-Un, and this thing that 
they don’t put on the television is the point that the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the South Korean Government, do not really know, because 
we don’t have direct access to the dynamics of the leadership and 
how they make decisions. 

We need to get much closer to this problem to have a better un- 
derstanding, no matter which policy we go with, and then we need 
a long-term hard strategy, and we need to stick to it over time, be- 
cause this is a long game. 

Mr. Connolly. Thank you. And Madam Chairman, thank you so 
much. 

Chairman Ros-Lehtinen. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. Mr. Berman 
and I thank the witnesses. Thank you for your excellent testimony. 
Sorry about messing up the order and totally dissing Dr. Cronin 
there at the end. My apologies. Thank you very much, ladies and 
gentlemen. Thank you for joining us. And the committee is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 11:34 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Last Friday as part of its celebration of the 100*'’ birthday of Kim ll-Sung, North Korea violated UN Security 
Council Resolutions 1718 and 1874 by launching the Unha-3 rocket. According to news reports, the rocket 
disintegrated 90 seconds after liftoff from the Sohae launch site, with debris landing in the sea 103 miles west 
of Seoul, South Korea. As with any action of North Korea, the world watched closely to see how the event 
played out. Suffice it to say the rocket's disintegration fewer than two minutes after its launch was not quite 
the tribute for the "Great Leader" that Pyongyang was expecting. 

The failed rocket launch requires an examination within the context of the U.S.'s North Korea policy. A month 
and-a-half before the launch, the United States announced the details of the "Leap Day Agreement," under 
which Pyongyang agreed to suspend a variety of tests and signaled its need for food aid. The State 
Department's press release on the issue said: 

To improve the atmosphere for dialogue and demonstrate its commitment to denuclearization, the 
DPRK has agreed to implement a moratorium on long-range missile launches, nuclear tests and nuclear 
activities at Yongbyon, including uranium enrichment activities. The DPRK has also agreed to the return 
of IAEA inspectors to verify and monitor the moratorium on uranium enrichment activities at Yongbyon 
and confirm the disablement of the 5-MW reactor and associated facilities.^ 

The statement went on to say that the United States had agreed to finalize the delivery of "240,000 metric 
tons of nutritional assistance along with the intensive monitoring required for the delivery of such 
assistance,"^ The agreement fell apart following North Korea's March 16 announcement of its intention to 
launch a satellite in mid-April. On March 28, the United States halted plans for aid and did not follow through 
on the Leap Day Agreement. Once again, North Korea's decision to violate international regulations halted any 
attempts at progress. This begs the question that we always seem to ask with North Korea— are they credible 
negotiators? If they are stalling with no intention to actually have a dialogue, then what are we doing? The 
international community has often grappled with how to deal with North Korea, but the recent ascension of 
Kim Jong-Un adds even more uncertainty to the situation. 

Following the failed launch, a New York Times article raised disturbing scenarios by stating, "The very fact that 
the rocket test happened meant that the young Mr. Kim, believed to be about 28, was either willing to defy 
China, which warned against the test, or was overruled by others in the power structure."^ The situation 
within the North Korean power structure could be more volatile than what the international community has 
traditionally observed. Pyongyang's recent past has shown a willingness to attack South Korean targets with 
no provocation. 

The international community has come to almost expect North Korea's bizarre antics, including reneging on 
international agreements. But the failed rocket launch ought to be examined within a larger context which 
requires us to ask tough questions, namely— what is the United States' North Korea policy? Has this policy 
changed with the transition to Kim Jong-Un? And finally, is our North Korea policy working? I look forward to 
examining this issue with today's panel. Thank you. Madam Chairman. 


’ Victoria Nuland, "U.S.-DPRK Bilateral Discussions," Office of the Spokesperson, U.S. Department of State, February 29, 2012. 
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^ Choe Sang-Hun and David E. Sanger, "Rocket Failure May Be Test of North Korean Leader's Power," New York Times, April 13, 2012. 
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